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ther detaila will be Sound on page HOS 
AY IS NEW YORK'S MOVING MONTIHI 
This is the time when the population appears 
to play an enormous and complicated game of 
‘Pussy wants a corner.” The legions of peri 
patetic tenementers, ‘‘ flatters,” and renters of all degrees 


bestir themselves, Almost everybody who did not move 
in October, and a good many who did, pack their bat 
tered belongings into the familiar van and clamber into a 
The 
fear of flying to evils that one knows not of never seems 


to assail the minds of these movers 


new corner just as somebody else is clambering out 


They appear to have 
un unquenchable spark of hope which keeps them migrat 
ing from the Battery to Harlem and back again, hunting 
for en ideal flat, in an ideal house, owned by an ideal 
landlord, and presided over by an ideal janitor. They 
might quite as well set out to find the philosopher's stone 
but their eagerness never seems to wane, and they migrate 
as regularly as the birds, if not quite so often 

Society, too, moves in May. It is restless all the year 
But in 

The 
The April weddings are done; 
In May the only 
going on in town houses are board shut 


round, shifting its combinations unwearyingly. 
May it makes one of its general changes of base 
season is definitely over 
the June ones will be in the country. 
things that are 
ters, linen covers, and preparations against the old enemy 
he moth 

While the servants are attending to these details this 
month, society itself is variously distributed 


ibrond 


Some are 
are already at Newport; Tuxedo is crowd 
ed; the steeple-chasing, cross-country riding set is down 
it Hempstead and Westbury. There is only one event 
which will bring many people to town this month. That 
is the open-air Horse Show, to be held the third week in 
May. If the weather is favorable there will be as striking 
fashion display then as there always is in November at 
Madison Square Garden 


Sone 


HE National Arts Club has at last a local habitation as 
well as aname. The club has been in the air for over 
and it began to look as if it would never be any 
But it has finally taken a house, and will 
begin an existence which will be watched with con 
siderable curiosily 


1 year, 
where else 
soon 
The new club is of especial interest 
to women, because they will be eligible to membership 
Women are being gradually admitted to a share in the 
privileges of many men's clubs in New York, but, as they 
cannot actually join, the favors they receive are only by 
The National 
Arts Club will admit women on the same conditions upon 


courtesy of some man who is a member 


which men are received, and the privileges will be equal 
The café, the general reading and assembly rooms, and 
The 
second floor will be devoted to women members exclu- 
sively; the third floor to billiard and smoking rooms 
for the men 


the gallery for exhibitions are open to all members 


The increasing hospitality of men’s clubs to women has 
already been noticed by the Bazar. 
clubs, which might be excuse] from this courtesy on the 
score of their location and their indirect association with 
business, are providing for the entertainment of women 
visitors. The Lawyers’ Club, at the corner of Wall Street 
an! Beoulway, spent $50,000 in fitting up reception and 
dining rooms for the feminine friends and relatives of its 
members. The Merchants’ Club, the Down-town Associ 
ation, the Commercial Club, and a number of other semi 
business orgenizations bave made similar provisions for 
women gucsis 


Even the down-town 
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C= BONNER has resigned from the New York 
Fire Department after almost half a century of con- 
tinuous service. The ex-Chief, however, merely proposes 
to change one sphere of usefulness for another, his in- 
tention being to carry on a school where people may be 
taught how to save themselves and their neighbors in case 
of tire. He will teach the best means of preventing and 
of extinguishing fires, and will have preparatory classes 
for candidates for the Fire and Police Departments, and 
for employés in factories, hotels, theatres, and other 
buildings 
The need for such instruction is unquestionable, and if 
this opportunity had been available when the horror of 
the late fires was fresh in people’s minds, there would 
Maybe the 
magic of the name of ‘the greatest fireman of his day” 
will draw people anyway. Next winter may even find 
society, breathlessly following a brand-new fad, taking 
comprehensive courses under Mr. Hugh Bonner. If we 
must have fads, here is one devoutly to be applauded, 


have been a rush to these precautionary classes 


ARATOG A is to be transformed—perhaps. The latest 

trust to make its appearance on the commercial hori- 
zon is one which shall own all the mineral springs at the 
famous old watering-place. This part of the rumor is not 
especially interesting, but the further plan of the project 
ed company is worth thinking about. If the scheme goes 
through, Saratoga is to be transformed into a great park, 
seven miles ‘ong by about a mile wide. All of the springs 
will be included within this park, and the erection of a 
huge sanitarium is talked of, where the waters must be 
tuken in accordance with a physician's prescription. 
* Saratoga,” say the movers in the plan, ‘* will be the 
American Carlsbad.” 

An American Carlsbad, or a Baden-Baden, or a Hom 
burg, or an American reminder of any one of a dozen 
beautiful European watering-places, would be right wel 
Saratoga was well equipped by nature for this 
purpose, and art has done something more, in spots. But 
the attractions with which Europe has mitigated the gen 
erally detestable duty of ‘‘ taking the waters” are for the 
most part absent in this country. The beautiful baths, 
the splendid music, the Convrersation-Haua, which always 
serves as a rendezvous for the morning and evening prom- 
enaders, are wanting at our watering-places. We take 
our mineral waters, as we take our pleasures, sadly. But, 
then, no one could do otherwise with mineral waters, un- 
less the process was ameliorated, as it is in Europe, by the 
environment. Therefore, may the proposed transforma- 
tion of Saratoga prosper 


come 


VW ASsIINGTON has put its foot down. It positively 

draws the line at having the week's wash hung in 
the front yard. Several years ago no less a personage than 
the Chancellor of the German Legation permitted the fam- 
ily wash to be hung in front of his house, there to flap de- 
fiance in the face and eyes of the neighborhood. There 
is a certain picturesqueness about a well-filled clothes- 
line, but this aspect soon palled upon the Chancellor's 
neighbors, and they sought relief. In the District of Co- 
lumbia all questions go to the commissioners for settle 
ment. Consequently the interesting spectacle was soon 
presented of four high officials debating whether the 
diplomatic washing should be dried according to the cus- 
toms of Germany or to those of Washington. The Chan- 
cellor protested, but the commissioners were firm, and 
the clothesline was finally relung in the back yard. 

A less interesting case, because there were no foreign 
complications, arose this winter. Congressman Showalter 
of Pennsylvania attempted to introduce the front-yard 
custom on Capitol Hill, and such was the prestige of the 
family in that neighborhood that several other residents, 
with the idea of proving that imitation is the sincerest 
flattery, forthwith transferred their own Monday morning 
activity to the front yard. There were enough old-fash- 
ioned persons, however, with back-yard prejudices in the 
matter of drying clothes, to recall the case of the German 
Chancellor. They called upon the commissioners to re 
affirm the proper location of clothes-lines, which was so 
emphatically done that the Monday-morning flutter along 
Capitol Hill vanished utterly away from its proud posi 
tion in the front yards of the residents. The commission 
ers trust that the clothes-line question is definitely dis 
posed of 


ISS COLLIE, lately appointed head mistress of the 
Bedford (England) High School for Girls, receives a 

salary of £1000, and the place she fills is looked upon in 
England as one of the best posts open to women in the 
world 

The Bedford High Schoo) for Girls is part of the system 
of schools at Bedford which is supported by the Harpur 
foundation. Sir William Harpur, Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don in 1561, left a piece of land in London for the endow- 
ment of a free school at Bedford and for portioning poor 
maidens there; the surplus income to go to the poor 

Twenty-five years ago the land produced £14,000 a year, 
and doubtless does much better now. It has made Bed- 
ford the best endowed town in England, considering its 
size. Nearly all the income of the fund goes to support 
schools, that being found to be the best way to spend it. 
Families from other towns come to Bedford to have their 
children educated, but still the fund tends to be over- 
ample, and the governors, being in constant peril of hav 
ing money spoil on their hands, are moved to pay very 
goml salaries. Naturally by so doing they get excellent 
teachers, and the reputation of the schools is kept at a high 
standard. 
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ITH Sir Henry Irving’s success in Sardou’s Robes- 

pierre—and we are sure to see it on this side—inter- 
est in questions relating to the French revolution are sure 
to be revived. Sardou’s own interest in the character was 
first aroused by accident. He was ata party for children 
in 1845 or 1846, to which he came late, as he says in a 
London paper. There was no partner for him, and see- 
ing an old lady in black on the sofa he asked her to 
dance. Afterward they talked together, and he discover- 
ed her to be the widow of Lebas the Conventionnel. Nat- 
urally they talked together of the revolution and of 
Robespicrre. *‘ Finding me somewhat lukewarm in my 
admiration of her hero,” says Sardou, ‘‘she did not miss 
this occasion of saying once more that he had been terti- 
bly calumniated by his enemies. I am quoting her word 
for word; Ican still hear her say it: ‘And you would 
certainly have loved him! He was so kind and so affec- 
tionate to young pecple.’” How well this proves the im 
pressibility of a child’s mind! 


R. E. D. MORGAN has been making an interesting 

departure in the building of a private chapel on his 
country estate at Wheatly. Wheatly, by-the-way, is near 
Roslyn, a picturesque part of Long Island, made famous 
by William Cullen Bryant, who did much to beautify it, 
and who lived there for many years. 

Private chapels are rare in our country, and the build 
ing of this one recalls a discussion carried on Just winter 
in a daily paper in regard to their presence in houses. 
Out of eight bishops who were quoted on the subject, but 
one failed to endorse the idea with something closely akin 
to enthusiasm. ‘‘I can think of no more wholesome pro 
vision for any Christian household than that of ‘a chapel 
in the house,’” says one bishop. ** We are losing the habit 
of domestic devotion,” says another, adding that a ** place 
for it implies a time for it.” Still another bishop says, 
“IT would farther recommend that every one in his or her 
bedroom have a particular place where one’s private pray- 
ers shall be said when the chapel is not so employed. If, 
in addition, a prie-dieu—not by any mvans a costly piece 
of furniture—were set up in every chamber and used ex 
clusively in one’s devotions much comfort would be found 
to follow such arrangement.” The private chapels dis 
cussed were smaller, less ambitious structures, than that 
now being built by Mr. Morgan, and were intended to 
form part of. the domestic establishment even of city 
houses. Mr. Morgan's chapel may be opened to his 
intimate friends and neighbors. But certainly the iden 
of a chapel in the house, of some quiet place to which 
one can retire for meditation and prayer, is most admir 
able. We are not likely to see it carried into operation, 
however, in the majority of our houses, where space is 
limited, and the household traditions are in opposition to 
it. For all that, the idea is admirable, and if carried into 
execution would no doubt conduce to a far greater repose 
of spirit, than any which we now know. 


S' )ME of the officers serving in Manila declare that they 

would rather fight all the Filipinos in ambush than 
reconnoitre, as they have to, for quarters for the wives 
and families who come to join their husbands. The gar 
risons are over-crowded, the prisoners have been taken 
out of the casemates and put to bed on the parade-ground, 
and the officers themselves have had to forage for a sleep 
ing-place. The story is told of some officer, who laughed 
at the efforts of his fellows to make provision for their 
families, and who told them that he had his own under 
better control. Within half an hour, however, this same 
officer found at his quarters a telegram stating that his 
wife and children had come to Manila, and were now on 
the transport awaiting him. They had intended to give 
lim a pleasant surprise. 

Seriously speaking, the thoughtlessness of devoted 
wives in joining their husbands is oftener than not the 
cause of serious embarrassment, and when the time comes 
for us to estimate, at their proper value, the sacrifices made 
by our American women during the war, not the least of 
them will be found in the cheerful readiness of many in 
staying behind. Twelve months and more have already 
divided many a husband and wife since the war with 
Spain began, and many a devoted woman, had she only 
herself to consider, would long since have broken through 
all bounds and gove to share the hardships and adven 
tures of her husband. It has only been consideration for 
him, and thought of the discomfort sure to be caused his 
campmates, that has kept the loyal souls at home. 


HE English sparrow has never been considered as ex- 

actly a popular idol in our cities, but that it should 
have fierce defenders will be a matter of surprise to many. 
The bitterness of repeated attacks upon him has indeed, 
as it often does, led to a kind of reaction, and in Boston 
men have come out openly in his behalf. Six things are 
claimed for the sparrows: That they are the only birds 
we have in winter; that they did us great service in the 
past in clearing our city of caterpillars and cankerworms; 
that they do excellent work as scavengers, both in sum- 
mer and winter; that they give much pleasure to thou- 
sands of our children and to older people, both summer 
and winter; that if they do drive out any other birds they 
drive them into the country where they are more needed 
than here; that they were probably created for a useful 
purpose, and have the same right to live that we have. 
An appeal to the voters at the polls is discussed, the ques- 
tion of the destruction of these birds being considered 
one that affects the municipality. Five hundred persons 
have protested against their exisience, and four thousand 
have come out in favor of them. 
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OMEN AND MEN.—COLONIZ- 
ING BETTER THAN CON- 
QUERING. 


WHEN the writer pointed out, two years ago, to a mem- 
ber of the British Privy Council, that England was not 
the-great colonizer of the world, but only the great con- 
queror, and that it was the United States which was the 
great colonizer, because she was colonizing all nations of 
the earth—even England—upon her own soil, he made no 
attempt to deuy it. When I called his attention to the 
facts stated successively by Sir Charles Dilke in his 
Problems of Great Britain (page 17), and by Sir Walter 
Besant in his Rise of the Empire (page 110), to the effect 
that there are three times as many natives of the British 
Islands now living in the United States as in all the British 
colonies put together, he only replied, ‘* That is our skele- 
ton in the closet; we do not speak of that.” 

Sir Walter Besant shows (page 110) that between 1853 
and 1888 there were 8,675,475 emigrants from British 
ports, and that of the whole number only 2,663,432 went 
to British colonies, and 6,012,043 to the United States; and 
yet, he says, ‘‘ there were boundless plains of fertile land 
in Canada, Australia, and New Zealand; vast areas in 
South Africa—our own—our own—waiting, longing, pray- 
ing for immigrants; not an effort was made to direct the 
vast human stream of our own people into our own lands! 

We let them go to develop the resources of the 
United States.” Yet in all this Sir Walter Besant actu- 
ally underrates the facts. Of his emigrants to British 
colonies nearly one third (912,477) went to British North 
America, and many of these were, we know, only on their 
way to the United States. It is still more obvious that a 
vast procession of people born in Canada—and hence not 
included at all in his table—is constantly crossing the 
border. As I look from my study window 1 may easily 
see « long line of carts laden with bricks moving steadily 
eustward, every one driven, as its contents were previous 
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ly made, by a French Canadian. If I go round the next 
corner to the market, I am very likely to buy a melon or 
a bit of steak from a French Canadian market-man,; and 
beyond the next corner still there is a variety store kept, 
as I may say, in the French language, by a former Cana- 
dian. hen I go to my summer home in New Hamp- 
shire, the nearest large village is a manufacturing town 
mainly French, and the driver who brings me from the 
station has a French Canadian wife. There is nothing 
exceptional in this; it is the sume all over New Eng- 
land. 

All these people have come in from British colonies, and 
are established more or less permanently in the United 
States. At first they came for the season only, but now 
they are mostly a permanent settlement. America has 
received them on its own soil: and it has proved itself, 
by so doing, the great colonizer of the world. 

The population of Massachusetts, where I live, is, in 
round numbers, about two and a half millions (2,500,183) 
Of these more than one-tenth (251,346) were born in Brit- 
ish America; about the same number (258,247) in Ireland, 
and more than one twenty-fifth (108,132) in Great Britain 
itself (census of Massachusetts, 1895, 11., 711). Taking the 
three groups together, 617,725 of the whole population of 
Massachusetts in 1895—uvearly one-fourth—consisted of 
those born on British soil, and this proportion is increasing 
all the time. The United States is therefore the true co- 
lonial power—and its power has hitherto been a silent one; 
while England conquers distant races, she sees her own 
sons select the United States as their home. 

This great increase of inhabitants has not come to us in 
war, but in peace; and the less war there is, the more it 
comes to us. It is iu a large degree this peace which has 
made us attractive. Spain has not been made more de- 
sirable as « residence by the fact that so much of her best 
youth has been sent to die of battle or disease in Cuba; 
nor is America to be made more attractive as the war in 
the Philippines threatens to become a prolonged strife of 
outposts and malaria. Our freedom from warlike anxieties 
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has long been regarded with a sort of envy by the most 
enlightened European writers. Sir Charles Dilke, now 
recognized as the highest English authority on all colonial 
matters, writes of us, ‘‘ The United States is not a military 
power, and, though able to crush us in Canada, will never 
udvance except invited by the Canadians, or driven into 
war: while Russia is an autocracy with untold millions 
of men who are ready to advance at one man's will” 
(Problems of Greater Britain, p. 350). 

Surely there is yet time to consider whether we desire 
to leave this stronghold in order to enter on the conquer 
ing march to which the London Times, with taunting em- 
phasis, invites us. It must be remembered that we are 
not, like England, a little island which cannot even feed 
itself without allies or tributaries, and is, as its jingoes 
proclaim, insignificant unless it attacks others. A nation 
which stretches from sea to sea and feeds the world can 
never be insignificant, and can afford to smile if it is 
called by that epithet. But a nation which, quitting 
its impregnable position, insists on a paltry island sov- 
ereignty scattered all over the planet, enters on a career 
whose ending is certainly remote, and may be dis- 
astrous. War begins with volunteers and ends with 
conscripts; we experienced this in our civil war. Con- 
scription means the taking of the sons of sober fathers 
and pious mothers to carry on a warfare which they all 
hate, or ought to hate. “To have good soldiers,” said 
Napoleon, ‘‘a nation must be always at war”; and the 
policy, too long continued, has compelled France at last 
to admit that she can go no further and has reached her 
limit. Turkey and Spain, mentioned by Lord Bacon as 
the supreme military powers in his day, have long since 
gone under; while minor nations, once great in conquest, 
such as Portugal and Holland, are now insignificant. A 
large minority in England foresees the same destiny of 
ultimate decline for her. Is it well for the one continental 
republic of the globe, the one nation which needs no con 
quests, to envy their carecr? 

Tuomas WENtTWoRTH Higarnson. 
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RINGES ARE PERHAPS, AFTER ALL, THE 
newest of the new fantasies. They seem to be the 
only things absolutely unpublished. I find them 
particularly charming for the various varieties of 
that genus of robe known as voile—in English, the 

ever-recurring and most useful nuns’ veilings—crépons, 
draps de Chine, any sort of frock of that species. Alice is 
cultivating black with much fidelity. She has a black 
tailor-gown, skirt made with tunic effect over a plain 
ruffle, the tunic cut in battlemented squares. The coat is 
made with belted back, and front forming revers, all cov 
ered with fairylike filigree gold embroidery. There are 
tiny epaulettes of the same over the shoulders. This 
comes from one of the best houses of the rue de la Paix, 
and from another, equally good, she has a draped gown 
of nuns’ veiling arranged in the shaw! effects, of which I 
spoke early in the season, and bordered with fringe of 
black silk. This quite takes away the stiffness of veiling, 
which, unless very carefully treated, is apt to suggest prim 
little nuns. And one’s ambition is hardly to look like a 
prim little nun. For that reason I am also glad to see 
that Tom Thumb fringes are much used again. A dainty 
gown that we noticed at the Horse Show was of flax-blue 
veiling—the new color that is called “ aimez-moi.” The 
tunic was trimmed with a wide band of silk of the same 
shade covered with bias bands of deeper blue velvet, each 
bordered with Tom Thumb fringe. The same trimming 
outlined a corselet on the bodice. Two little velvet revers 
turned aw ay from a yoke of point de Venise. The shoul- 
ders had little epaulettes of velvet bordered with fringe 
A pointed tunic was also edged with this graceful border 
aud the guimpe was of pleated taffeta, over which the 
edge of the body of the gown was finished with fringes 
clumped together so that they suggested soft mosses. 


HE long garments, in every sort of-material and worn 
on a great variety of occasions, are one of the smart 


est things of the season 


We saw them everywhere on 
the Riviera. ** Autres 
temps, autres moeurs,” 
the saying is, and other 
manuers and customs are 
the godmothers of new 
garments and the invent 
ors of them. What are 
you to wear for automo 
bling this summer, or 
the coaching party from 
one summer place to the 
other, or to run up to 
town for the day? The 
long garment, of course 
—far be it from me to 
call it aduster—the long 
garment, part tunic, part 
redingote—really, to tell 
the frank truth, part 
duster, after all, and, 
whatever it is, delight- 
fully useful, has appear- 
ed now in Paris at the 
races, in the Bois, on the 
spring mail-coaches. It 
is a sort of redingote, 
pointed like a tunic ‘at 
the bottom, generally 
crossed like a shawl at 
the top, to fasten at the 

belt-line on the left side, and made of light cloth, pongee, 
taffeta, what you will, and in any color. Worn over pretty 
fluffy skirts these are dressy and yet practical. Both in 
light cloth and taffeta they are trimmed with mavy rows 
of ctlichings. 





Sort silks, such as faille and peau de soie, and Liberty 
satins have come in naturally with the undulating 
clinging modes. A faille of a new shade of gray was 
made very simply with a plain clinging skirt, a simulated 
tunic, trimmed at intervals with groups of a design made 
of narrow gray ribbon velvet interlacing so as to form an 
oval chain. The sleeves were covered with trefoils of the 


same. ‘The bodice had two guimpes, one of Venetian 
point, the other of pleated mousseline de sore circled with 
biases of the black velvet of which was the belt. The 

motives of the 


skirt were repeat 
ed in the waist. 
The hat gave the 
only touch of color 
to this distingué 
little gown, a 
‘*paille d’Italie” 
in shepherdess 
shape, tied under 
the chin with nar- 
row black velvet 
strings, and trim 
med with yellow 
and white cow- 
slips. These Ber- 
gére hats of Italian 
straw are charm- 
ing, I think. A 
lovely dark - eyed 
girl at the races 
haunts my mem 
ory in a cloth tunic 
the color of wheat, 
with a Bergére hat 
with crown cover 
ed with heather, 
and rosettes of 
tulle in heather 
tones in front un 
der the brim, with 
strings of the same. 
The hieather and primrose shades that one sees so much 
this season’ are some of the prettiest notes in the spring 
gamut of color. They have a quaintness that is in keep 
ing with the mode. I fancy Lady Peggy Primrose’s brill- 
jaunt wedding in London will give quite an impetus to the 
use of this charming flower in the London season. The 
bridemaids wore picture-hats and sashes of primrose chif 
fon; and Lady Peggy’s going-away gown was of white 
cloth with tunie embroidered with primroses. On the 
crown of her picture-hat were wired rosettes, of tulle, 
very much after the fashion of those on the Paris poke 
of which I have just written. 





A BOUQUET of pretty gowns, picked up here and 
there at teas, in the Bois, at the theatre, anywhere 
and everywhere! A pale gray crépe de Chine, with cor 
sage and sleeves entirely pleated in tiny lingerie pleats, 
Over the corsage a bolero of taffeta, continuing in a long 
tunic on the skirt, the whole inerusted with guipure, 
whose borders are dentelés, and edged with little ruches 
of mauve mousseline de soie. Belt and cravat of black 
tulle, and black hat with feathers of ostrich and choux 
of tulle in black and pale blue. Much used is this com- 
bination of mauve and pale blue. Very charming was a 
tunic of biscuit-colored cloth with a white figure over a 
petticoat of white taffeta trimmed with five little shaped 
ruffles. The upper part of the tunic was cut so as to sim- 
ulate a bolero, and fastened on the left side with straps and 
gold buttons. This was worn over a chemisette of white 
Pekin silk striped with cerise, and tucked in such a way 
as to give the effect of solid bits of cherry, Hat trimmed 


with carnations in various shades of cerise and 
charming effect of color. 

Taffeta will be very much used again this year, and 
the very latest thing is the tailor-made gown of taffeta. 
A lovely taffeta visiting dress was of pale green embroid 
ered with chenille in darker tones. The skirt had a ruf 
fle en forme, bordered with this embroidery at the top and 
bottom. The little vest, as the coats are now called, was 
embroidered lengthwise in the same style, and opened 
over a chemisette of Malines lace. I saw very much the 
same thing in black taffeta embroidered with jet. 


rose; a 


AFFETA trimmed with cloth is another novelty. We 

saw at one of the great dressmakers’ a biscuil-colored 
taffeta with incrustations of cloth. The chemisctte and 
petticoat and sleeves were of the taffeta trimmed with the 
little ribbons called comeéte, in the same shade. It was the 
tunic that was incrusted with cloth, and 1 have even seen 
taffeta trimmed with stitched bands of cloth. 

Have you seen foulards combined with taffeta? They 
are quite new, and as smart as possible. The spotted fou 
lards seem to be the sort of classic thing for summer wear, 
and quite a novel touch can easily be given by intro 
ducing taffeta bordered with velvet ribbon.. For instance, 
a blue and white foulard was trimmed with white taffeta 
ruffles edged with blue velvet. This same ruffle finished 
the décolleté. Guimpe and sleeves were of guipure cir- 
cled with blue velvet. 

Foulards combined with mousseline de soie in ruffles, 
chemisettes, and so on, are seen. So simple are the styles 
this year, with so much sameness in form, that variety 
must be given by combinations of materials. A crépe 
de Chine tunic, for instance, will be worn over a foulard 
petticoat, trimmed with mousseline de soie ruffles, and 
Mile. Seé has sketched a charming design of a foulard 
combined with linon. The yoke of the bodice is in 
Japanese embroidery, and 
the linon, as you see from 
the drawing, is arranged 
in little pleats, alike on 
bodice onl skirt, bordered 
with a gold galloon. 


LL the tones of blue 

seem to be the great- 
est favorites in color in 
the spring and summer 
hats. Their names carry 
such charming sugges- 
tions—bleu-lin, bleu-per- 
venche, bleu-lavande, bleu- 
myosotis—and with the 
pale - flax and forget-me- 
not blues you will see the 
top of the hat all violet 
or violets. One thing I 
notice very much with 
these shades is the use of 
wood browns. One sees 
endless blue hats with 
blue velvet © trimmings 
and wood-brown wings. 

The second sketch is a 
foulard with batiste collar 
and black velvet sacces- 
sories. 

The third is a gown of 
perforated linon with in- 
tervals of little pleats. 
The yoke is incrusted with flowers of guipure, surround 
ed with little ruches of mousseline de soie. An effect of 
battlemented trimming is given to the dress by tiny 
black velvet ribbons. KATHARINE DE Forest. 
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NE OF THE MOST DELIGHTFUL OCCUPA 
tions to any woman is that of choosing a wed 
ding trousseau, whether it be for herself or for 

one else. It would really seem this year 

that the task of providing a trousseau—that is, 
for people who do not have to consider ex pense—is much 
more alluring than usual, for the gowns are so exquisite 
ly dainty, and at the same time distinctive, and every 
week brings new styles. So that the only trouble is that 
of an embarrassment of riches in choice 
lhe wedding gown. of course, is the first choice 
there must be a travelling gown, a reception gown 


Then 
two, 


in fact: one to receive in, and the other to wear to other 
people's receptions There are gowns suitable for driving 
ind gowns suitable for walking, and absolutely new ideas 


in morning while the ordinary plain wrapper, ap 
propriate only for bedroom wear, is now an idealized gar 
ment, trimmed and finished so elaborately as to muke it 
like Almost all the new and hand 
somest gowns are extremely expensive, but the styles are 
perfectly possible of reproduction in much cheaper mate 
rhe trouble is, there is a great deal of work upon 
ind this has to be taken into consideration, 
both in making and in ordering a costume; but in wed 
ding outtits, as well as in other outfits, it is possible to 
get along with fewer clothes than were formerly consid 
ered and few can be, or should be, of 
the best 


row ns; 


ilmost a tea gown 


riais 
every gown 


necessary these 


~ATIN of an ivory white holds its own year after year 
rite material for a wedding gown. It may be 
covered with lace, trimmed with lace flounces, or it may (as 
has been the case with two or three wedding gowns turn 
ed out ibsulutely plain, with only a bit of 
iround the neck, In each and every case it is an 
exquisite material for the purpose. The long lines of the 
wedding gown show the 


/ asa fave 


recently) be 


mice 


train that is now part of every 


beauty of the fabric to the best advantage, while the lace 
or tulle of the veil that falls over the long folds of the 
kirt only seems to enhance the beauty of the satin In 
this country, as in France, it is the fashion for wed 
ding gowns to be made high-necked and long-sleeved 
There are now a great many gowns made with yoke and 


sieeves of lace in guimpe effect. These can be taken out 
ud the gown 1 low-necked evening gown if so 
desired, but one of the objections to this is that it is dif 
cult to make the guimpe and sleeves fit correctly. It is 
nevertheless a fashion that has many followers 

A very sinart wedding gown, trimmed with flounces of 
old point-lace, had these same flounces appliquéd across 
the front of the skirt in horizontal bands, where there 
was one flounce—a very deep one —of point-lace, ar 
ranged to give an apron effect to the front of the skirt, 
but ulmost plain. It is not the fashion now to 
put point-lace on at all full; the more beautiful the lace, 
the plainer it is. There is much common-sense in this, 


left as 


put on 


ABY’S FIRST SHORT 


DRESS. 


Cur the guimpe for this little dress from 
Figs. 50-52; tuck the yoke in groups of three 
tucks with feather-stitching between. The yoke 
must be 9 inches wide in front, and each of 
the backs 5 inches wide. Turn the backs un 
der at the dotted line in buttons and but 
ton-holes, and add the sleeves, gathered between 
the *’s. Neck and sleeves are both finished 
with a 4-inch-wide insertion, through which 
ribbon is passed, and Valenciennes lace 
The skirt is 2 yards wide and 16 inches long; 
to this is added a 2-inch-wide insertion and a 
deep bem. Join the seams, leaving a slit in the 
back, and gather the skirt at the waist, joining 
it to the bodice, cut from Figs. 33 and 4, 
which is gathered at the neck in. part to a 
width of 7 inches, and at the back to 4 inches 
ind also gathered at the waist-line between the 
lines. The bodice is finished around the neck 
with an embroidered flounce 3 inches wide and 
34 inches long, and an insertion half an inch 
wide When buttons and button-holes are 
sewed into the back, the sleeves are cut from 
Figs. 55 and 56, the puffs are gathered between 
the *'s and sewed to Fig. 55, and the sleeves 
ire finished with the narrow insertion and the 
embroidered flounce, 2 inches wide and 13 inch 
When bodice and skirt are joined, a 
drawing-string is put in around the waist 


sc Ww 


es long 


RAPPER TRIMMED 
WITH LACE. 


A DAINTY wrapper may be made 
of gray veiling and trimmed with cream-col 
ored insertion and lace. The back falls in a 
Watteau pleat; at the side seams are satin rib 
bons to tie around the waist; the lace is 4 inch 
es deep. Cut the wrapper in lining and mate 
rial fram Figs. 66 to 69, observing the outline 
of the lining in Fig. 68, and making the wrap 
per the necessary length; take the darts and 
join the seams. The back is laid in pleats, fit 
ting x on @; these are gathered at the top; face 
the fronts with material as far as the dotted 
line, join the collar, trim the revers and the 
collar with the insertion and the flounece of ma 
terial, 2 inches wide and 4% yards long, and , 
edged with lace. To this flounce is joined the 
deeper flounce for the body of the wrapper 


FROCK FOR 
TO 2 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern see No. XI. on 
pattern-sheet Supplement 


for the beauty of the fabric shows to far greater adyan- 
tage than when it is put on full. The cheap laces can 
always be used for that. 

Lace gowns are now used even for wedding gowns. 
They are made, however, over net or chiffon, as well asa 
silk or satin lining. For a midsummer wedding there is 
nothing prettier than a gown of lace. It can be either in 
flounces or in the entire mesh of lace—that is, lace by the 
yard. A gown of this description was made with an 
apron front of the net lace, with an attached flounce of 
the lace that comes by the piece. The body of the waist 
was tight-fitting in front; the folds were brought up to 
the left shoulder and tied there in a soft bow. A spray 
of orange blossoms was also fastened there, coming across 
the front of the waist diagonally, and then falling down 
on the skirt. It was one of the softest and daintiest 
gowns imaginable 

Another gown that has just been made up fora June 
wedding is entirely of point d’esprit—the lace that looks 
like the very fine dotted muslin. This was made with a 
long tunic over-skirt over a very long train. The over- 
skirt was cut in round scallops, each scallop being trimmed 
with fine point d’esprit with a little edge. The body of 
the waist was drapéd across, and fastened with three 
satin bows, each bow holding down a bunch of orange 
blossoms. There was a fichu arrangement, also of the 
point d’esprit, quite short at the back, and in front fast- 
ened at the bust, the knotted ends falling down on the 
gown. Just around the hem of the under-skirt, below, 
where the over-skirt fell over it, was a band of orange 
blossoms and lilies-of-the-valley woven together. This 
exquisite gown is to be worn with a tulle veil edged with 
the point d’esprit. Of course the lace is not of the costli- 
est, but, nevertheless, it is nota cheap gown. It would, 
however, be possible to copy it for very much less in 
Swiss muslin. 


NCLUDED in some of the smart trousseaus for this 

year are some exceedingly attractive little taffeta jack 
ets. These are not quite like those of last year, and, as a 
rule, are made of white. They fit tighter than the jackets 
of last season, and are made of the tucked taffeta, the 
tucks going in toa point down the centre of the back, and 
have a plain piece of taffeta down the back seam, this 
piece stitched and going around the jacket, giving the ef- 
fect of a basque rather than a coat. These jackets are 
sometimes made withoat the tucking, and again are made 
plain, such as are illustrated in this number. These last 
are to be worn with skirts of different material; the flow 
ered muslins, the flowered silks, the plain serges, the net 
skirts, and the lace skirts are all considered in keeping. 

A very smart gown of the lace net opens a little down 
the front breadth to show an under-skirt of accordion 
pleated chiffon. There is a straight piece of the accor 
dion-pleated chiffon just around the front, and around 
the skirt three ruffles of it. It is put on exceedingly full, 



































CHILD FROM BABY'S FIRST 
DRESS 
For pattern see No. VL on 


pattern-sheet Supplement. 


SHORT 


so that it goes in and out and stands quite firm. Over 
this falls the net lace. The body of the waist is a tight- 
fitting jacket of the net, with a full front of the chiffon; 
but to wear with this gown also is a short jacket of white 
silk cut like a tailor-made coat. 

There are also some very smart little coats of white 
satin with black polka dots, trimmed with an appliqué 
of black lace. These are supposed to be worn with skirts 
of any material or color. 


VERY trousseau this season includes at least one 

gown of thin barége or grenadine. Some of these are 
most exquisite in texture and general effect. They are 
not so cool as they look, however, as they are all lined 
with taffeta silk. A very smart model is of a wood-col 
ored barége. The -under-skirt is trimmed with two bias 
ruffles, tucked with no less than twelve or fourteen very 
small tucks. The over-skirt, which falls like a tunic, has 
also aruffle with quantities of tucks. Down the centre of 
the front breadth is a shaped panel of Irish point-lace, and 
on either side is a narrow black velvet ribbon run through 
a white lace insertion. The body of the waist is tucked 
all over in these same minute tucks, and has a vest and 
yoke of Irish point, the yoke outlined by the same trim 
ming of black velvet ribbon run through the lace inser 
tion. It is one of the smartest models of the season, but 
one that cannot be attempted by any one but a skilled 
dressmaker. 

One black gown may well go into a trousseau. One 
smart gown has on the under-skirt an accordion-pleated 
ruffle of thin black grenadine edged with four rows of 
black satin folds. The over-skirtis tight-fitting—exagger 
atedly tight-fitting—and is finished around the bottom in 
scallops, each scallop outlined by four satin folds. The 
body of the waist is tucked, is tight-fitting, but blouses a 
little in front, and is fastened with four rosettes of black 
satin ribbon with a rhinestone buckle in the centre of 
each. A wide cape-collar of satin, embroidered by hand 
in jet and chenille, turns down over the shoulders. This 
collar finishes in front just where the rosettes begin. 

A gown of green and white sheer organdie muslin with 
a little dot of black is made up with entre - deux of white 
lace, the insertion in the wavy lines so popular at present. 
The entire skirt is made of this sheer white lace, just a 
little line of the material showing between the lace. The 
body of the waist is made of the muslin, and has a seam 
down the middle of the back. The front is very soft and 
attractive, for the folds of the muslin are draped over to 
the left side and finished with tiny green bows. There is 
a fichu of the muslin with the lace insertion that covers 
the shoulders at the back, it is brought in front and tied at 
the bust, with long ends that fall down on the skirt. The 
chemisette of shirred white lace has a tiny bow of green 
satin at the throat. The entire gown is worn over a sep 
— white silk lining, the gown itself having no lining 
at all. 





WRAPPER TRIMMED WITH 
LACE. 


For pattern see No. VIII. on 
pattern-sheet Supplement 


The finished flounce is 10 inches deep, and is 
made of lace and insertion and two strips of 
material, respectively 2 and 24 inches wide and 
7% yards long. Cut the sleeves from Fig. 70, 
observing the outline of the under-sleeve, join, 
gather between the + 's and around the bottom, 
and finish with band and insertion, 2 inches 
wide and 10 inches long, to which is added a 
flounce 6 inches wide and % of a yard long 
The sleeves are sewed in, fitting 13 to 13 of the 
wrapper. 


ROCK FOR CHILD FROM 
1 TO 2 YEARS OLD. 


A LOW-NECKED frock that may be worn 
with or without guimpes has a little yoke of 
2-inch-wide embroidery edged with half-inch 
wide Valenciennes lace, which is also used 
for edging the tucked lawn flounce and the 
short puff sleeves. Cut the skirt from the 
diagram Fig. 94, allowing 3 inches for a hem 
and 3 inches for several rows of fine tucks 
above the hem. Gather the skirt, fit x on © at 
the armholes, and join it to the yoke cut from 
Fig. 95 in double lawn and insertion, which is 
shaped by darts at the little corner lines 
When buttons and button-holes are sewed in, 
add to the yoke the lawn flounce, 5 inches wide 
and 2 yards long ; 3 tucks, } of an inch wide 
each, are taken in the flounce, which is finished 
with the Valenciennes lace. Cut the sleeve 
from Fig. 96, and add a flounce 2 inches wide and 
4 yard long; where this is joined to the sleeve 
a drawing-string is put in; the sleeves are 
gathered between the *'s and sewed in, fitting 
69 to 69 of the frock. The puffs may be kept 
in shape by little tapes fastened inside. 


ARLY SUMMER 
GOWNS. 


One of the models illustrated 
on the front page has a jacket with 
long back, and pleated fichu over the 
shoulders, made of a purplish taffeta 
that shades into all the pansy tones. 
A smooth girdle of black faille encir- 
cles the bodice at the waist-line, and 
in the form of a large rosette secures 
the fichu at the left side. A yoke of 
lace and draping of the same com- 

















EMBROIDERED 
For pattern see No. IL. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


VEILING AND LACE GOWN 


pletes the bodice, the sleeves of which have a cap of the 
changeable taffeta surmounting the lower sleeve of lace. 
The skirt is of yellow tulle over white taffeta. It is fin- 
ished with two full ruffles of tulle, over which are two 
undulating rows of tulle ruching. The hat worn with 
this striking costume is of yellow straw of the Louis 
XVI. form, trimmed with large plumes encircling the low 
crown 

Model No. 2 in the frontispiece shows a novel treat- 
ment of foulard in foliage green in figures upon a corn- 
colored ground. The draped bodice, winding about the 
body and closing at the left under-arm seam, is bordered 
with white lace over yellow silk, turning back from a 
white mousseline vest. Collar and cravat are of pale green 
tulle. The diagonal lace bands upon the skirt start from 
the centre back seam, and are also laid upon a band of 
yellow silk to correspond with the trimming upon the 
bodice. The lower edge of the skirt is bordered by a 
deep double ruche of green mousseline de soie. White 
roses and their foliage are massed on the toque 
worn with this costume. 


ROCK FOR GIRL FROM 
6TO7 YEARS OLD. 


A SIMPLE and pretty little model comes 
in blue checked veiling, trimmed with guipure 
insertion outlined withydark blue gathered rib 
bons. The belt is of dark blue silk. Cut the 
skirt from Figs. 29 to 31; gather it lightly in 
front, and closer in the back. Cut the waist in 
lining from Figs. 32 and 34, in material from 
Figs. 33 and 35, and the wide collar in plain 
white veiling from Figs. 36 and 37; take the darts, and 
cover front and back forms between the lines with finely 
tucked material. Gather the outside material between 
the *'s, join the seams, sew the collar together, and trim 
it with insertion and ribbon. When it is sewed to the 
waist add the standing collar cut from Fig. 38. The 
sleeves are cut in lining and material from Fig. 39, ob- 
serving the outline of the under-sleeve and of the lining. 
The outside material is laid in pleats, fitting x on @. 
The sleeves are then gathered between the *’s and to the 
double dot and sewed in. 


OSTUME IN LIGHT CLOTH. 


Tue full costume consists of a gown of light 
drab cloth trimmed with passementerie and made 
in princesse effect, with chemisette and collar of 

red velvet, and a plain jacket of the cloth. If the passe- 
menterie cannot be found in a suitable design, or if it is 
too expensive, the same effect may be obtained by an ap- 
ptiqué design in lace, or even in ribbons. Cut the skirt 
from the diagram Fig. 1, in two pieces; sew together from 
1 to 2 and from 8 to 4, leaving a slit; take the darts; fit 
x on @ for the pleats, keeping them narrow and flat at 
the top. Cut the waist in lining from Figs. 2 and 5 to 7, 
and in cloth from Fig. 4, two pieces of each; the sleeves 
are cut from Fig. 8. Tuck the velvet for the chemisette, 
or machine-stitch it in close rows if a lighter effect is de 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


sired, then cut the chemisette from Fig. 3 and sew it to 
the lining, hooking it over on the left side. When the 
outside material is trimmed and cut out in the outline 
suggested by the trimming it is sewed to the lining, which 
hooks in front. Add the collar, covered with tucked or 
stitched velvet 4 inches wide, and sew in the sleeves, 
gathered between the *’s. 

Cut the jacket in cloth from Figs. 9-13, adding to Fig. 9 
the piece turned down. When darts and slits are made 
add pockets and flaps, and stiffen the fronts with canvas 
as far as the armhole at the top, and tapering down to 
4 inches; join the seams, sew in buttons at the line indi- 
cated, cover the canvas with material, sew in the button- 
holes, and line the jacket throughout with silk. The 
collar, stiffened with canvas, is covered with cloth on the 
bias, sewed into the jacket, and with the revers turned 
back along the dotted line. Join the sleeve seams, and 
gather the sleeves between the *’s. 


MBROIDERED VEILING AND 
LACE GOWN. 


Pink veiling embroidered in black is in this model 
combined very effectively with black lace and paillette 
insertions. To the pointed tunic is joined a shaped ruffle 
of lace over pink taffeta; the joining is hidden by the in- 
sertion, which also outlines the front seams aud trims 
back and front of the bodice. In the front the bodice 
opens over a vest of pleated gauze, and is held together by 
cross-bands of black velvet ribbon. On the shoulders and 
at the waist are bows of wired black velvet ribbon. The 
upper sleeve is partly covered with black lace. Cut the 





















DUST-CLOAK. 
For pattern see No. III. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


skirt from Figs. 64 to 66 on the pattern sheet with Bazar 
No. 14, leaving a slit in the left front seam. The tunic is 
cut from Fig. 15 on the pattern sheet with this number, 
observing the outline of the left front; join the seams, 
take the darts, and put in a fly fastening at the slit in the 
left front seam. Sew the flounces to the tunic, and join 
skirt and tunic in one waistband. Cut the waist lining, 
which hooks in front, from Figs. 2, 5 to 7, the waist ma- 
terial from Figs. 18, 19, 21, and 22, the sleeves from Fig. 
23, observing the outline of the under-sleeve, and the vest 
forms from Figs. 17 and 20. Figs. 18 and 22 are stiffened 
with crinoline and lined with taffeta. Take the darts in the 
front vest forms and cover them with pleated silk gauze 
as far as indicated by the line; for this is needed a piece 
of gauze about one yard wide; then cover the upper parts 
with black lace, and sew the vest to the lining, arranging 
it to hook over on the left side. When Figs. 18 and 22 
are sewed to the respective front and back forms as far 
as the line, the fronts are laid in pleats, fitting. x on @, 
and the outside material is sewed into the seams with the 
lining; the back forms must be slit at the waist to give 
the needed spring; astrip of material must be sewed over 
the middle back seam. Sew in the velvet cross-bands, 
which hook under on the left side, and add the standing 
collar, cut in lining, crinoline, silk, and lace, and finished 
to hook on the left side. Cover half of the upper sleeve 
with lace, gather the sleeves between the *’s and sew 
them in, fitting 57 to 57 of the waist 





FROCK FOR GIRL FROM 6 TO 7 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern see No. IV. on pattern-sheet Supplement 


UST-CLOAK. 


Dust-cLoaks of light-weight materials, such 
as silk or alpaca, are coming into well-deserved 
favor as a practical garment for summer travel 

ling. The pointed yoke of the present model is joined 
with an eight-inch-wide pleating, for which will be need 
ed four yards of plain strips of material. The pleating 
is edged with an open ruching; the same trimming hides 
the yoke joining, is carried down the fronts and around 
the bottom of the cloak, and hides the joining of the 
flounce. Inside the slit yoke collar is a pleating trimmed 
with the ruching. For this pleating take a strip of ma- 
terial 6 inches wide and 23 yards long. Cut the cloak 
from Figs. 24 to 28, two pieces of each, Figs 24 to 26 be- 
ing cut in double material and crinoline. Join the back 
seams in Figs. 27 and 28, join the flounce to the cloak, 
and join the cloak to the yoke, sewing it in between the 
outer and inner material. Sew in hooks and eyes, and 
add the trimming. 








COSTUME IN 
For pattern see No. 1. on pattern-sheet Sopplement 


LIGHT CLOTH 








RAVELLING OR DUST CLOAK. 


lus long lines that are a feature of the present 








tyles sugwvest the fitness of the redingote, the 
ulster, and other long wraps that quite cover the 
wo A better form could not be devised for a summer 
I t mak It is always comely and “trim” when fitted 
efu und is fresh and pleasing for any summer 
me travelling One of the neatest designs is of silver 
iy pongee silk, with a turned - overt collar of black 
etl cuffs of same, and satin-covered buttons The 
irment has long princesse lives in the back, which fit 
we to the figure without added fulness in the skirt 
ums, except where this is gained by the natural flare of 
the gore forms. The front of the garment is fitted slight 
| vith one dart, and follows the curves of the figure 
Che fastening is done by means of a fly upon the left side 
Ww i laps quite to the shou 
der seam The long front edge 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


smaller, until they are wholly unlike, in all respects, 
the magnificent specimens of May and June. And asthe 
heat of the season, generally accompanied with more or 
less drouth, increases, the plants seem to die off by inches. 
The red spider, encouraged by dry weather, which he de- 
lights in, adds his efforts to the work of the heat, and the 
luxuriant plants of spring are hardly recognizable in July 
and August. Still, they seldom die. They simply live 
at ‘‘a poor, dying rate.” When the cooler days of au- 
tumn come they begin to brighten up, and make new 
growth, and most of them would, if the season were 
longer, give us as fine flowers in late fall as we had from 
them in May and June. But the trouble is, they do not 
recover from the effects of the hot weather early enough 
in the season to accomplish much. ‘They are just begin- 
ning to show what they would like to do, when winter 
puts an end to the work of the season. 


nal 
nana 
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ter how full of blossoms they may be at the time, or how 
many buds they may show, I harden my heart and sacri- 
fice them all, preferring to do this before the plants have 
exhausted themselves by flowering. I cut away the great- 
er part of the growth of the season, leaving little but the 
crown of the plant with a lot of short stubby stalks radi 
ating from it, like spokes from the hub of a wheel. It 
will look very much as if one were dealing a death-blow 
at the plants; it may seem like treatment so heroic as to 
be absolutely cruel, but there is kindness in it, as will be 
discovered luter on. For weeks the plants will appear to 
stand still, as if debating whether to live or die, and you 
may think you have nearly killed them, but you must 
bear in mind the fact that the conditions which prevail 
are not favorable to development, and possess your soul in 
patience. A few leaves may grow, but there will be little 
done in the way of branch-making. If you are discour 
aged over the out-look for fu- 
ture flowers, examine the 
plants, and you will find that 





is finished with a stitehed band 
of pongee interlined in order to 
give it body, An oblong strap 
marks the waist-line in the 
front, and a second is pl iced 
higher up near the shoulder 
These are s itched Lo correspond 


ith the band down the front 


rhe position for the placing of 
these straps is marked upon the 
pattern. The skirt of the gar 
ment is finished with a wide 
circular ruffle, unlined, and fin 
ished with a deep hem, the lat 
ter lined with crinoline shaped 
to fit the rufth Wherever any 
circular edge is to be so inter 
ned great exactness must be 


bseerved 
ing Dias 
for 


pleats mus 


in fitting the interlin 
strips will not answer 
is disfiguring 


curved edge 


in such case be re 


sorted to in order to make the 
material lie flat. The sleeves of 
the new dust-cloak design are a 
close coat form, slightly gather 
ed in the armhole over the 
shoulder The flaring turned 
buck cuffs are lined with gray 
pon gee A cloak made up on 


this model would be equally ef 
tive if rendered in brillantine 
in gray, brown, or putty-color 

or, light made 
ipon would be 
highly for 
the cocler perts of the country 

Again, the design may be made 
to do service as a carriage wrap 
if rendered in faille or duchesse 
silk trimmed with ruffles 
of mousselive or bands of passe 


weight cheviots 


similar lines 


serviceable use in 


and 


menterie 

To make the garment of bri 
llantine 32 inches wide 10 yards 
will suffice; of faille, 
or duchesse silk 24 inches wide 
15 vards will be required—also 
1 yard of bias satin for collar 
wdcuffs. The garment should 
be made entirely without lining, 
und the seams be bound with 
lute-strinty or silk tape to pre- 


pongee, 


vent stretching 

ANSY TALK. 

EVERYBODY grows 

pansies, or tries to grow 

them. Most persons suc 
ceed, after a fashion, but I find 
that there is more or jess com 
plaint about their behavior in 
fal A lover of pansies lus 
this to say about them 


When | began pansy-grow- 
four ago I 
impression that 


ing three o1 years 


wns under the 


this flower bloomed all through 
the season jul my experience 
with it has convinced me that 
it is not to be depended on for 
more than two or three months 
My plants bloom well up to 
midsumme After that they 
begin to dwindle and die off, 
und though I get a few flowers 
from them, they are small, and 
not at all satisfactory, and mat 


ters do not improve my in fall 
The plants seem to be just get 
ting a good start when the cold 











plump little buds are forming 
all about the crown of the 
plants, and then you begin to 
understand that when condi- 
tions are favorable later on, 
these buds will develop into 
branches, and you get some- 
thing of an idea of the benefit 
the plants are deriving from the 
treatment they are getting. As 
soon as the hot weather seems 
over — but not before —apply 
some fertilizer, like finely 
ground bonemeal, or some of 
the flower foods, of which there 
are many really good kinds on 
the market, by digging them in 
about the roots of the plants. 
In a short time you will find 
the plants beginning to make a 
strong luxuriant growth, and it 
will not be long before blossom- 
budsappear. And these, when 
they have developed, will give 
you flowers of great size and 
richest coloring, and there will 
be hundreds of them, and you 
will conclude that your plants 
have renewed their youth 
And from that time until snow 
falls your beds will be bright 
with pansies as fine as any 
found on the plants when they 
were in the heyday of youthful 
vigor. Indeed, 1 always have 
larger, finer pansies in the fall 
than I ever do in spring, and 
this I attribute to the treat 
ment J give them. The old 
plants have more force in them 
than the young ones could be 
expected to have, but this force 
comes from a proper conserva 
tion of strength at a time when 
there would be a drain on the 
vitality of the plant if it were 
left to take care of itself 

The treatment I have de 
scribed is a simple and a prac 
tical one, and was evolved from 
a careful study of the plant 
and its nature, and the influence 
of our usual climatic conditions 
on it. Some lovers of this 
charming flower may dislike to 
be without it for two months 
or more, as they must if this 
method of growing it is follow 
ed, but a trial of it will con 
vince them that what they lose 
by it is amply made up for by 
the magnificence and profusion 
of the flowers which late fall 
will give them. If quality 
counts for more than quantity 
With them, they really lose no 
thing, for all-summer pansies 
are quite sure to be inferior, 
therefore unsatisfactory; and 
one can well afford to dispense 
with these few poor flowers for 
the sake of having perfect ones 
in large numbers by-and-by 

Ensen E. Rexrorp. 


IQUE CLOAK 
AND BATISTE 
CAP. 


See illustration on page 409, 








weather comes along and puts 
n end to them Is it possible 
for me to have them bloom in 
October and November? If se, 
please tell me how I must treat 
them to accomplish this 
This correspondent voices the general complaint so 
well.that I give that part of her letter which has refer 
the pansy in full, because it puts the situation 
clearly before others who may have had a similar experi 
: hey will see from it that what I have to say in 
48 pertinently to their Cases as to that of the 


ence to 
ence inal 
reply applic 
writer 

The lover of weather. It 
largest, finest flowers, and its most profuse crop of them, 
in the spring and during early summer, and, if the plants 
have been properly treated, again in the fall It would 
no doubt continue to bloom as freely during the summer 
spring or fall if the weather conditions were the 
same. But as as the intense heat of midsummer 
comes on the vitality of the plant begins to be affected, 
ind this accounts for the indications of ** dwindling,” men- 
tioned by my correspondent. Its flowers become smaller 


pansy is a cool gives its 


as in 


BOON 








TRAVELLING OR DUST CLOAK, 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 174.—{See Page 405.) 


I grow pansies, and I grow them to my satisfaction; but 
I do not expect them to bloom the entire season for me, 
and I do not allow them to make the attempt. If I were 
to do so, I would be certain of comparative failure with 
them. I might have fine flowers in spring, but no really 
good ones thereafter. I aim to give them a treatment 
which will give me two good crops of them—one in the 
early part of the season and one in fall. From July to 
September you cannot find a flower in my pansy-bed 
During that time I am getting my plants ready for fall 
work. Recognizing the fact that the heat of midsummer 
is very trying to the pansy, also that other fact, which 
must not be lost sight of, that the production of flowers 
is a great drain on the vital force of any plant, 1 aim to 
relieve the plants as far as possible of the necessity of 
exertion, and encourage them to take a resting-spell. In 
order to do this, | cut my plants back in July No mat- 


For the cap cut in embroid 
ered batiste three pieces on the 
double from Fig. 110, and one 
piece from Fig. 109, which is 
sewed together at the back from 
87 to 88; gather the back edge 

from 87 to 89, forming a heading } of an inch wide, and 
sew in the little cap form according to numbers. The 
batiste flounce is 1 inch wide and 2 yards long, and fin 
ished with a narrow lace, and the joining of the flounce 
is hidden by a twisted strip of the material, finished in 
front with a bow trimmed with lace. The strings are 4 
inches wide and 4 yard long, and the ends are finished 
with flounces, each 7 inches long. 

Cut the yoke for the cloak from Figs. 108 and 104 
and the sleeves from Fig. 105, observing the outline of 
the under-sleeve; the cloak is 54 inches wide and 33 
inches long, including a 2-inch-wide seam at the bottom 
Gather the cloak at the top and join it to the yoke, turn 
both yoke and cloak in, and sew buttons and bution-holes 
into the yoke. The neck is finished with a narrow band, 
and the sleeves with an inch-wide embroidered flounce; 
at top and bottom the slecves are gathered between the 
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ruffles of red lawn edged with nar- 
row black satin ribbons may be sub- 
stituted. The trimming passes even- 
ly about the skirt, being the same 
dutanee from the hem in the back 
asin the front. The bodice, which 
fastens in front, is of red over black 
lawn, with chemisette and high col- 
lur of white taffeta. Where one 
prefers not to introduce the white, 
the best color for the chemi-ette 
would be red. The back of the 
bodice is seamless, and has a slight 
shirring in the centre just above the 
waist-line. The square Greek key 
effect of the front opening edges is 
accentuated by the narrow shirred 
lawn raffles which outline them and 
the cut-out neck. Slightly gathered 
epaulettes are outlined top and bot- 
tom with similar ruffling, and a se- 
ries of three ruffles (places for which 
are marked upon the pattern) trim 
the lower part of the sleeve. The 
design would prove a pretty one for 
any two colors of lawn or organdie, 
such as pink over white, white over 
blue, or for a pure white costume. 
Eight yards of red lawn and 54 
yards of black for lining will be re- 
quired for the making of this cos 
tume for a girl of thirteen years. 


PATTERN REVIEW 
SHEET. 


THE special pattern review 
sheet which now appears with the 
second number of the Bazar each 
month is issued for the especial use 
of the readers who may desire to 
have a ready catalogue at hand of 
the recent exclusive designs which 
have been issued in pattern form. 
Although the sheet «appearing with 
the present number is the third of 
the series, it 
is the first to 
include the 
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HECKED GINGHAM GOWN 
WITH BATISTE GUIMPE. 


ESPECIALLY practical and simple is the gown 
of blue-checked Scotch gingham illustrated on page 
400. The gingham bodice is finished with an inch-wide 
ruching of plain blue gingham and a white embroidered 
edging, and the chemisette is separate. A flounce of the 
blue gingham finishes the shaped flounce of the skirt. 
Cut the skirt from Fig. 82 in one piece on the double, and 
the flounce from Fig. 88; join skirt and flounce and take 
the darts. Cut the waist lining from Figs. 84 to 87, and 
join to this the batiste chemisette cut from Figs. 88 and 
89, and gathered at the waist on a drawing-string. The 
collar is cut from Fig. 90, and the sleeves in both lining 
and batiste from Fig. 91, observing the outline of the 
under-sleeve and the upper line of the lining. Gather 
the sleeves between the *’s and sew them in. ‘ihe 
checked bodice is cut from Figs. 92 and 98, and gathered 
around the top us far as the * and at the waist-line as in 
dicated. In the back the x's are laid on the @'s, the 
seams are then joined, and the trimming sewed on. Make 
a soft narrow belt, finished with a rosette on the left side. 


OMEN’S LUNCHEONS. 


‘THe luncheon, as a social function of a cer 
tain order, has come to be the feminine coun 
terpart of the man’s dinner, If a man of note 

comes to New York he is promptly, often exhaustively, 
dined by other men, who take this way—happily so full 
of enjoyment for themselves—of expressing their admira 
tion. Lf women want to honor another woman they give 
a luncheon for her. Not long ago a Woman editor from 
another city visited New York, and among the affairs given 
in her honor was a luncheon at a well-known hotel. It 
was a smal] company, scarcely more than a dozen covers 
being laid; but the repartee, the good stories, the hu 
morous discussion which went around the table would 
have been quite worthy of a masculine dinner of imposing 
proportions. It is an unfortunately widespread habit 
with women to take their pleasures sadly, but the vig- 
orous preaching which has been done apropos of this 
very thing seems not to have been in vain. An “hon 
orary ” luncheon, at least, is a pleasure which New York 
women take with the proper degree of gayety. 





girls’ patterns 
very recently 
introduced in 
the cut paper 
pattern de 








TUXEDO SHIRT-WAIST. 
Cut Paper Pattern No, 175.— (See Page 405.) 


«'s and then sewed in. Cut the cape from the reduced 
diagram, Fig. 106, trim it as indicated with an inch. wide 
insertion sewed on with scalloped beading, and finish it 
with an embroidered flounce 3 inches wide; the material 
is cut out under the insertion, and the flounce is 3$ yards 
long. The collar is cut in double material from Fig. 107, 
and between the outer and inner material is sewed ina 
flounce 45 inches long; the collar is sewed in, finishing the 
neck of the cape. 


UXEDO SHIRT-WAISTS. 


A Great variety of shirt-waist designs has 
been displayed this season. They are to be had 
with rounded, pointed, and scalloped yokes, and 

gathered, side-pleated, and box-pleated lower parts. This 
week the Bazar adds to its list of shirt-waist patterns a 
very pretty and exclusive design of a Madras shirt-waist, 
with a pvinted front yoke and a slightly rounded back 
yoke. There are three box-pleats in the lower part of the 
back of the bodice, which measure one and one-eighth of 
an inch at the top, and slope into narrower dimensions at 
the waist, where a double row of stitching secures them. 
The line for this stitching is marked on the pattern. The 
front of the bodice has two box-pleats on each side of the 
opening, and a removable band, which reaches from collar 
to waist, simulates a centre pleat. A shaped collar-band 
accompanies the pattern, but a white collar pattern is not 
included. ‘The sleeves are narrower than any shown with 
previous patterns, and are finished with rounded turned- 
back cuffs. The narrow velvet belt is fastened with a 
filigree buckle. This design may be effectively used for 
white fabrics in combination with ‘‘ all-over” embroidery 
and stripes of insertion between the pleats. French flan- 
nel, or the variety of figured flannel known as ** Finnette,” 
if made with bias and straight effects, will prove desirable 
mediums for this pretty model 

To make the garment for « person of standard size will 
require 4 yards of Madras, gingham, French or Finnette 
flannel, 27 inches wide, or 24 yards of nainsook and 3 yards 
of “all-over” embroidery. 


' 7 ~ , 
OUNG GIRL’S RED LAWN 
GOWN 
ALTHOUGH countless pretty materials are on 
the market with flowered, figured, and generally compli- 
cuted grounds, the lawns and organdies in solid colors are 
chosen for many of the daintiest dresses, both for wo 
men and girls. To give them the seal of fashion they 
must be made up on linings of lawn of the same color or 
upon white or black. The model of girl’s gown, from 
which the illustration for girl’s pattern No 1004 is taken, 
is of bright red lawn made over black lawn. The one 
skirt pattern, which supplies outlines for both skirts, has 
five gores, that follow the scant form of the circular skirt 
except for a slight fulness in the centre of the back, which 
may be disposed of in inward-turning pleats or in gathers, 
as the maker prefers. The pattern is marked for the five 
rows of ruffling. In the present instance the ruffles sre 
of doubled lawn shirred through the centre, but bias 


partment, and 
to which the 
attention of 
mothers is 
particularly 
called as offering late and exciusive 
styles for the making of girls’ dress 
es in pattern forms which are espe 
cially complete in detail and perfect 
in outline. The new review sheet 
is made in the same size as the 
pages of the Bazar, but is left loose, 
in order that it may be more easily 
consulted in the sewing-room than 
would be possible were it part of 
the bound publication 


TRIPED LAWN 
GOWN FOR EL- 
DERLY LADY. 


A PURPLE and white striped lawn 
gown, shown on page 400, has a 
trimming of narrow guipure inser 
tion and edging; the vest is of batiste 
laid in pleats finished with Valenci 
ennes lace; the same lace is used in 
the tie; over the standing buatiste 
collar is a little falling collar of lawn 
and guipure. A strip of insertion 
goes down the centre of the back 
seam and the full length of the front 
skirt seam; the belt is cut of a bias 
piece of material about 7 inches, and 
laid in soft folds. Cut in lawn and 
white lining two pieces from Fig. 
71, allowing 3 inches for a seam 
around the bottom. When the 
darts are taken the seams of material 
and lining are sewed up separately; 
the insertion in front is stitched to 
both edges, so that it forms the front 
seam; is fitted on @, and lining 
aud material are joined in one waist 
band; to the lining is added a pleat 
ed ruffle 4 inches deep. Cut the 
waist in lining from Figs. 72, 73, 75, 
and 77, and in the striped lawn from 
Figs 74, 78 te 80, two pieces of each, 
observing the direction of the goods, 
and in both materials cut the sleeves 
from Fig. 81, observing the outline 
of the under-sleeve. When the vest 
is pleated and finished with the lace 
it is sewed to the lining on the right 
side, and arranged to hook over on 
the left. The waist material is then 
laid into folds in front, fitting x on 
@, gathered at the waist-line, and 
turned back along the dotted line. 
The back is slit lightly at the waist- 
line to give the necessary spring, and 
stitched in two narrow tucks on ei 
ther side of the centre back seams, 
which are joined by the insertion 














Revers, collar, and sleeves are sewed 
in last. 


YOUNG GIRLS RED LAWN GOWN 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 1004.—(See Page 405.) 





ABY’S LONG DRESSES. 
PaTTenn is given for a perfect 
ly plain flannel dress, trimmed only 
with feather stitch in white silk 
Cut the skirt from Figs. 40 and 41, allowing 
for a deep hem, the yoke from Figs. 42 and 
13, and the sleeves from Fig. 44, observing 
the outline of the under-sleeve When the 
skirt seams are joined and x fitted on © 
the skirt is sewed to the yoke—laid in be- 
the inner and outer material—an 
nceh-wide neckband is added, and buttons 
ind button-holes are sewed into the back 
The sleeves gathered between the »*’'s are 
finished at the wrist with little bands an 
inch wide and 7 inches long 
Another long dress is made in figured 
inwn, with a yoke in the back, of plain 
tucked batiste; in front, of straps of batiste 
ind insertion These straps are feather 
stitched in white thread, and rows of the 
feather stitch cover the gathers on the lit- 
Neck and sleeves are finished 


tween 


tle bodice 


with torchon lace The front yoke of 
batiste and insertion is cut from Fig. 45, 
ind the back yoke of tucked batiste from 
Fig. 46, leaving the edge free of tucks as 


Join the yoke forms and 
bind them around the bottom with a strip 
When the bodice is cut from 


far as the line 


of material 


Figs. 47 and 48, and the sleeves from Fig FLANNEL 
10, observing the outline of the under 
sleeve, the bodice forms are gathered at the 





CHECKED GINGHAM GOWN 
For pattern see No. X 


WITH BATISTE GUIMPE 


on pattern-sheet Supplement 


lines indicated, until the waist measure is 21 inches, bodice 
and yoke are joined, and th finished with the 
skirt, 22 inches long and 1} y irds wide Around the bot 
ws of tucks The neck is finished with 
ind torchon lace buttons and but 
into the back of the yoke, and the 


dress is 


tom of this are r 
a band of insertion 
ton-holes are sewed 
ithered = be 
tween the *’s. are fin 
ished at the wrist with 
insertion 


siee ves g 


ind lace 


NFANT’S 
OUTFIT. 
PATTERNS of 

three baby’s chemises 


are given under No 
VIL. on the pattern 
sheet 


The first chemise, of 
fine lawn trimmed 
with seallops and a 
light design of French 
embroidery in front, 
and finished with nar 
row Valenciennes lace, 
is for a child about a 
year oki Cut the 





For pattern see No, V 
ou patteru-sheet Suppl. 
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PIQUE CLOAK AND BATISTE CAP 
For pattern see No. XIL. on pattern- 
sheet Supplement. 


DRESS 


chemise from Fig. 57, two pieces on the double; join the 
seams, add the trimming, and sew in a button and button- 
hole on each shoulder. 

The second chemise, of batiste, closes in the back, has 
a little drawing-string around the neck, and is trimmed 
with fine torchon lace. This is for the baby’s first outfit. 
Cut the chemise from Figs. 58 and 59, join the seams, sew 
in the little sleeves, and finish the neck with a bias strip 
of lawn for the drawing-string. 

The last chemise, also designed for the baby’s first out- 
fit, is cut in lawn from Fig. 60 one piece, and from Fig. 
61 two pieces each on the double; join the seams, take the 
darts, sew the scallops around the neck on the wrong side, 
sew in the sleeves, and turn the neck pieces down along 
the dotted line. Ribbons may be sewed into the corners 
of the front flap to tie under the arms 

Of the three embroidered bibs given under No. XV. on 
the pattern sheet, the first is of fine batiste, with a double 
lining of stronger batiste. It is cut from Fig. 117, in one 
piece, and between the double lining is laid a light inter 
lining around the neck of the bib. The seams are then 
joined. The first embroidered flounce is 14 inches wide 
and 2 yards long, and the second flounce is 1 inch wide 
and 34 inches long. A row of feuther stitch hides the 
joining, and is repeated at a distance of } of an inch 
Lining and outside material are joined at the neck, button 
and loop sewed in, and bands of batiste 2} inches wide 
and 20 inches long. 

The second very plain bib is of white figured piqué 
lined with muslin and edged with scallops. Fig. 118 gives 
the pattern 

The third bib, cut from Fig. 119, is of piqué lined with 
dimity. ‘The insertion, the width of which is indicated 
on the pattern, is sewed in between material and lining 
The embroidered flounce finishing the bib is 2 inches wide 
and 55 inches long; the neck and the back are bound with 
a strip of batiste, and the feather stitch is done in white 
thread 

No. VII. on the pattern sheet gives a pattern for a 
baby’s protector under Fig. 62. It is made of bird's-eye, 
and finished around the lower edges with scallops. Cut 
from Fig. 62 one piece on the bias, face the upper edges, 
with the exception of the waist, with bias stripe of mus 
lin 1 inch wide, make the seallops, sew in buttons and 
button-holes, and add a waistband 2 inches wide and 25 
inches long, stitching in the back a space 11 inches long 
for a drawing-string. 

For the second protector no pattern is needed. Cuta 
three-cornered piece of flannel the two straight sides of 
which are 24 inches long; cut 3 inches off the two upper 
corners, and lay the upper bias side in little pleats until 
it is 10 inches inlength. Hem the edges down with cross 
stitch, put on a band 2 inches wide, add ribbons, and at 
the lower point a ribbon strap through which the ribbons 
may be passed 

A useful little jacket is given under No. XIV. on the 
pattern sheet. It is made of plain white dimity, trimmed 
around neck and sleeves with one-inch-wide embroidery, 
and tied at the back with ribbons. Cut from Fig. 111 
one, and from Fig. 112 two pieces, each on the double, 
join the seams and sew in the sleeves, and face it around 
the bottom and at the two back edges with strips of ba 
tiste. With the neckband is sewed in an embroidered 
flounce 4 yard long. The sleeves are finished with em 
broidered flounces 9 inches long, sewed down with a bias 





INFANTS OUTPIT. 
For patterns see Nos. VIL, XU, XIV, XV., XVI., on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


LAWN 
For pattern see No. V 
ou pattern-sheet Suppl 





strip on the wrong side, Little drawing- 
strings are put in around both the neck 
and the sleeves. 

A second jacket is of figured sateen; 
the front tucks are each } of an inch 
wide, Cut the jacket from Figs. 113 and 
115, one piece of each on the double, 
from Fig. 114 two pieces, and the sleeves 
from Fig. 116, observing the outline of 
the under-sleeve; the collar is cut only 
to the line. Sew the tucks, join the col- 
lar, sew on the insertion and the embroid- 
ered edging, 1 inch wide and 24 inches 
long. Join the sleeve seams, gather the 
sleeves between the +’s at the wrist to a 
width of 6 inches, and finish them with 
embroidery 1 inch wide and 11 inches 
long, sewed on with a beading through 
which a ribbon runs. The neck is fin 
ished with beading and embroidery and 
an embroidered edging } inch wide, which 
is sewed in plain. 

Patterns for baby’s boots and shoes in 
light-colored silk are given under No. 
XVI. on the pattern sheet. The soles of 
the boots are stitched several times, and 
there are rows of stitching around the 
top; the boots are slit on the side, and 
laced with silk cords. Cut the boots in 
leather, crinoline, and muslin from Fig. 
120 one piece on the double, in silk and 
muslin from Fig. 121 two pieces; make 
slit in the outer side, bind sole and up- 
pers with silk, join with overhand stitch, 


DRESS, 





STRIPED LAWN GOWN FOR ELDERLY LADY. 
For pattern see No. 1X. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Cut the little shoes from Fig. 122 in leather, crinoline, 
and lining; and from Fig. 123 one piece in machine 
stitched silk and lining; the x’s mark places for little 
straps of silk elastic. Join uppers and soles with over 
hand stitch. 

The little under-waist for the baby, made of bird's-eye 
linen, is cut from Fig 
124, No. XVL., on the 
pattern-sheet; make the 
slit in the left side, bind 
this and the entire 
waist, and sew in 1} 


inch - wide shoulder 
siraps, tapes in the 
back and buttons for 


the petticoat. 

A flannel petticoat 
may be cut 24 inches 
long and 1} yards wide, 
gathered into a band 
and, finished sround 
the bottom with scal 
lops in white silk, For 
greater convenience in 
carrying the child a slit 
for the passing through 
of the hand may be 
made in the right side 
seam, about 5 inches 
below the waistband. 























- A WOMAN IN MANILA 


BY FLORENCE K. RUSSEL 








ONG BEFORE THIS REACHES THE UNITED 
States the cable will have told you all about our 
insurgent trouble, and possibly even of its ultimate 
outcome, but I am sure that you will be interested 
in the personal equation of the question, and so 

will give you my woman’s point of view without further 
introductory statements as to reason or intent. 

In the first place, we have been expecting trouble for so 
long that delay had become the paramount annoyance. 
Ever since January 7, when we awoke to find President 
McKinley’s proclamation posted around, the political sky 
has been growing more and more cloudy, while the atmos- 
phere had become so surcharged with a foreboding of 
approaching evil that the morning, noon, or evening gun 


ble benefit in making yet more tortuous our lubyrinthian 
path to good government. So intense had become the 
hatred for Americans that at the beginning of hostilities 
most Filipinos felt they would much prefer even Spanish 
rule in the islands to American, forgetting, in their puerile 
spite, all the years of tyranny and oppression which pre- 
ceded the taking of Manila on August 13—the unjust 
taxes, compulsory militarism, extortionate demands of 
priest and government, consequent financial ruin and 
confiscation of property, imprisonment, torture, and death. 
Even the shooting of prisoners on the Luneta before a 
gayly dressed assemblage of Manila’s most fashionable 
people, when weighed in the balance with our crude Anglo- 
Saxon vices, seemed but a trifle light as air, the tortures 
inflicted by the priests and soldiers 
a mere bagatelle. 


























That we have been grossly mis- 
represented to these poor Filipinos 
is now self-evident in the unfeign- 
ed terror of our prisoners. Even 
the wounded and dying in the 
hospitals beg that we will kill them 
quickly, and not torture them with 
the anticipation of their penalty, 
scarcely believing when we ex- 
plain that they are not to be put 
todeath. The ungrammatical but 
hearty ‘‘ Americanos, mucho 
bueno!” seems again to be the 
shibboleth of the people, and in 
their incredulous wonder at our 
forbearance we read much of 
what has brought about this un- 
equal conflict. 

But enough of the psychological 
aspect of the case—and on to the 


circus! The circus of 
“ nrivalled Novelties 


nparalleled and 

nique Sensations that win 
nprecedented Crowds and the 
nreserved and 

nanimous Verdict 


of the Manila Press,” 


for it was within those magic can- 
vas walls that my real story begins 
—a woman's story of Manila’s 
most bloody war. 

It would almost have seemed on 
that memorable 4th of February 
as if half the army of occupation 
in Manila was at the circus, unless 
one took into account that the 
army was large and the circus tent 
very small. At any rate, there 
was a good-sized audience in at- 
tendance, more than four-fifths of 
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ON THE ROAD TO CALOOCAN, 


From a Photograph by Lieutenant C. F. O’Keefe, U.S.A. 


was able to throw the town into a momentary panic. In 
deed, one day the salutes fired in honor of some consul or 
other visiting the ships in the bay caused many of the 
natives to flee from their homes in affright, and a dog 
killed on the Escolta, Manila’s principal business street, 
kept the troops under arms for hours, suspended trade 
and traffic for the rest of the afternoon, and sent people 
flying in every direction, like auts from a hill suddenly 
wrecked by the heel of » careless pedestrian. The very 
air we breathed seemed freighted with mysterious prog- 
nostications, and officers made social calls with a revolver 
at their side, while sleeping without firearms under one’s 
pillow was considered almost criminal recklessness. 

Among numerous rumors was one whose persistent 
reiteration made it quite a joke among us, though a rather 
ghastly joke, I will admit, namely, that the people, in- 
cited by their leaders and the priests, were to make a 
night attack in the city with bolos, the native sword, which 
is sharp as a razor and not unlike a glorified butcher-knife 
in shape. Every American was said to have his own 
particular assassin, and it was difficult to say if one’s very 
servants were not members of the dreaded Catapunan 
Society, whose highest ambition seems to be the exter- 
mination of our countrymen in the Philippines. 

Sut to go back to the President’s proclamation. As 
often as possible the natives tore down the offensive doc- 
ument, and where this was not feasible, almost obliterated 
the words which they considered so derogatory to their 
governmental aspirations by spitting upon it the blood- 
red juice of the betel-nut. Then came Aguinaldo’s proc 
lamation, redolent of ‘‘ liberty, equality, and fraternity,” 
which are but vocabularic disguises for his own personal 
ambition. But to a people who know not even the mean 
ing of freedom it has a rhetorical fascination, and the 
natives gathered about Aguinaldo’s words with almost the 
same interest that they evinced a few weeks later for the 
big posters which announced the advent of Warren’s Aus- 
tralian Circus, ‘sparkling with fun to make an Egyptian 
mummy smile,” if I may quote the posters themselves. 
But the American and Filipino proclamations did not 
effect the risibles of the native, however much they might 
have amused a defunct Egyptian, and day by day the 
people grew more sullen, seeming altogether unlike the 
smiling, almost servilely compliant race we had kuown 
in the beginning. 

Perhaps we can lay the blame for most of our ill success 
in managing this childish nation on the Tower of Babel 
and the antipodean customs of America and the Philip- 
pines; but the influence of the Spanish residents and the 
priests should not be forgotten, having been of inestima- 


which was made up of soldiers in 
khaki and officers in white duck. 
There were no children present, 
and but few women—so few that 
it must be confessed the circus it- 
self became almost of secondary in- 
terest compared with them; and that is saying a great deal, 
for the circus is a fairly good one, and was appreciated 
far beyond its worth. Every number on the programme 
was applauded vociferously, even the clown’s painstaking 
efforts to be funny being greeted with uproarious delight, 
and we all enjoyed ourselves as only people can who have 
seen nothing worth seeing for six months or more. It 
was towards the middle of the performance that a young 
woman, who had already won our dizzy admiration on 
the tight rope, appeared again, disguised as sweet sixteen 
in a childish frock, accompanied by another maiden of 
must certain age, With whom she sang a clussical duet, 


followed by a skirt-dance, in which her impartial tight 
rope smile played a prominent part. 

Just at the close of this dance there was a shout in the 
amphitheatre. Judging from what had gone before, it 
might have been of unrestrained emotion. But no, it 
could not have been that, for the whole audience, as with 
a single impulse, made a rush for the doors. ‘ Fire!” 
shouted some as they ran, At which I sat quite still, 
which is the only thing to do under such circumstances. 
When it seemed entirely safe to leave me alone, the Only 
Man burried forward, to return a moment later on a run. 
** An attack at the outposts,” he whispered, and despite the 
manager's soft persuasions, we beat a hasty retreat, and 
were soon bowling homeward in our quilez, the horse 
half galloping most of the way. 

It was an exciting ride, for at any moment we might be 
stopped by members of the deadly Catapunan band, hun 
dreds of whom were hiding in the dark streets of the 
town, armed with their murderous bolos, and only wait 
ing for their allies to break through the American lines 
and give the signal for their butchery to begin. But the 
signal was never given, for at dawn the insurgents were 
hastily retreating —that is, those who were able to re 
treat. The others lay in their blood-stained trenches 
waiting to be buried. However, several officers hurry 
ing to their commiands that night were jumped upon by 
armed natives, though I believe in each case only the na- 
tive suffered. 

In less time almost than it takes to tell it we were at 
home, and the Only Man had changed from his immacu 
late white duck to a khaki uniform, buckled on his big 
Colt revolver, and cantered away, looking very brave and 
handsome with his campaign hat at a jaunty angle over 
his left ear. After that I dared not sit still for fear that 
uncomfortable lump in my throat would make me do 
something that any army woman would scorn to do, so I 
busied myself taking down the sharp Filipino knives and 
swords with which our walls were decorated, and, as an 
unknown soldier was to guard the house during the Only 
Man’s absence, also locked up all available drinkables. 
But this last precaution proved itself an unnecessary one, 
as the sentinel turned out to be a nice young chap from 
Minnesota, college graduate and the rest of it, who made 
me rather ashamed of my suspicions, impersonal as they 
they had been. 

Meanwhile the muchachos of the family had arrayed 
themselves in discarded Spanish uniforms, two of them 
having served in the Manila army, and at their first ap 
pearance coming up the darkened stairway I must confess 
that my heart gave one wild leap into my throat because 
they looked for all the world like Filipino officers. Just 
what their object might have been in donning so martial 
an outfit Iam ata loss to say, but fancy it was to properly 
awe the native soldiery should the insurgents have gained 
access to the city. In the minds of all foreigners there 
was but little doubt of such a contingency, and in many 
houses on our street the women resorted to the national 
costume at the first alarm. 

All that long night, and up to half past one or two on 
Sunday morning, officers on theig-way to and from some 
duty dropped in to give me the news, and varied were the 
stories as to which side had taken the initiative in the 
matter. Some had it that two patrols met at one of 
the Nebraska outposts. Each called ‘* Halt!” Nobody 
stopped. A shot was fired and the fight was on. Or 
again, that an insurgent lieutenant tried to pass the 
American patrol and was killed, thus starting the firing; 
or yet again, that the ‘‘ Bare Feet” came up to our line 
at several places aud began the fight at a prearranged 
signal. However it was, the “scrap” is here, and the 
only regret we have is that it did not come six months 
ago. 

Oh, you politicians at home, how little you realize what 
we American representatives have suffered at your hands! 


, What insults we have endured because of your peace-at 


any-price course of action! . This enforced forbearance of 
ours has been looked upon by the natives, the Spaniards, 
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and all foreigners here as cowardice, and for the first time 
in my life 1 was almost ashamed of being an American 
lhe name had become a term of reproach—a byword— 
among the residents of Manila, and it was desperately 
hard to stand the little taunts and innuendoes to which 
nstantly subjected. The Filipino outposts 
iunnoyed our outposts continually, trying to encroach on 


wert ct 


kines. Americans were not safe if found in Filipino 
territory, while their officers and men were allowed to 
come and go in our lines pretty much as they pleased 


More than once our sentinels at the outposts have had 
Filipino guards pass them with their rifles levelled 


straight at our soldiers, a finger on the trigger. Yet in 
America a man could be cleared of the charge of murder 


could he prove that his victim had done even less than 
that 

Nevertheless, we are having revenge now, and the charge 
of cowardice is no longer thrown in our teeth. Prominent 
fficers, who have heretofore shown scant cour 
tesy to our army, now salute American generals with 
much pomp and circumstance. Nor do they hesitate to 


say that we accomplished more in six hours than did 


spans i 


they In as many years Uur tactics are considered most 
wtounding in that we do not settle down for weeks at a 
time in trenches, firing lazily whenever the spirit moves 


rush 


stronghot 


s, b ihead and storm the enemy in his own 
d, while fighting which stops neither for a siesta 
nor a smoke ts quite beyond their comprehension 
Perhaps one of the severest tests to which an army can 
be put is to be under constant fire without the satisfaction 
of returning shot for shot, and yet on the first night of the 
insurgent outbreak that is what our men endured. From 
ten o'clock until a quarter of four the enemy’s firing was 
ilmost and, save for an occasional ominous 
boom from the Utah Battery or some ship in the bay, it 
went unchallenged, seeming only to waken an army of 
who howled and barked disconsolately at having 
disturbed. Then for a half-hour the 
is if suddenly exhausted, ceased firing, and all 
juiet except for the waves beating against the shore 


continuous 


dogs 
night's rest 


natives 


with a monotonous regularity 
At exactly a quarter of four on Sunday morning the 
firing was resumed, this time more actively, and I knew 


by the regularity of the volleys that our men were at last 
ding. For three-quarters of an hour it kept up, the 
volleys of several companies at once sounding like huge 
bunches of fire-crackers going off inside a barrel. Indeed, 
it was hard to realize that those dull faraway shots meant 
anything more than a Fourth-of-July jollification, and I 
could not believe that men were dying every few seconds 
in the trenches. 

At five o'clock they were still firing intermittently, and 
as I looked out at the sky, where a few misty cloucs half 
obscured the stars, a search-light from some ship in the 
bay bar of light across the heavens. Questions 
were being asked and answered in an electrical breath. 
Land and shore were in communication with each other 

At about half past five the east grew suddenly lighter 
Familiar objects assumed size and shape; the sea-line ap 
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peared on the horizon, and trees were faintly outlined 
against the whitening sky. A gun boomed out, shaking 
the house with its reverberation. But it was not the sun- 
rise gun, for another followed it, and yet another. Within 
ten minutes from the time that first streak of white showed 
in the east daylight was here—unequivocal daylight. It 
seemed as if it must have been shot out of that first big 
gun, and with none of the color pageantry attending its 
coming to which we are ac- 
customed in the United 
States. 





who had demonstrated beyond a shadow of doubt even to 
these incredulous Philippine Islanders that Americans 
were not white-livered poltroons, but brave and coura- 


geous beyond their dreams of heroism. As I acknow 
ledged the soldiers’ greetings, which varied from a studied 
bow, the hat coming off at exactly the proper angle, to a 
certain awkward salutation, half respectful, half embar- 
rassed, which always touches a woman's heart, I mur- 





Reveille sounded from a 
barracks near by in cheer 
ful irrecognition of the fact 
that the men had not slept 
all night. Far down the 
street came a motley proces 
sion making for the safety 
of the walled city—natives 
carrying all their worldly 
possessions in their arms, 
though it must be confessed 
these possessions often con- 
sisted only of a rooster and 
several babies; richer Fili- 
pinos with a coolie or two 
in tow loaded down with 
household effects; Span- 
iards and foreigners in their 
carriages piled high with 
valuables; men and women 
staggering along with dress- 
suit causes, shawl-straps, and 
bundles galore. 

The houses seemed to 
have blossomed overnight 
with flags of any nation but 
our own. Even the hated 























Spanish flag appeared occa 





sionally, while the French, 
German, English, and Rus 
sian insignia floated over 
houses belonging to people 
of indubitable Philippine 
extraction, unable to speak anything but Tagalog and per 
haps a bit of indifferent Spanish. 

About ten o'clock the firing became fainter, for our 
soldiers at the front were slowly moving forward—a 
steady brown and blue line, unswerving as some gigantic 
wave which destroys everything in its path. Men, in 
trenchments, block-houses, and villages were engulfed in 
that awful resistless advance, and the navy thundered up 
and down the shore or sent swift destruction shricking 
into some hostile camp. In every direction smoke and 
flames gave reality to the noise of the bullets, while myri- 
ads of bats, driven from their nests in the burning cathe 
dral of Paco, circled about in the sky uttering shrill 
cries. 

Between eleven and twelve there was a sharp fight in 
the Malate district just south of 
our house, and a yet sharper one 
in the afternoon, but it was so 





far away that only the Monadnock’s 

















guys and an occasional volley could 
be heard. It was there that almost 
a whole company of the Fourteenth 
Infantry was wiped out. A glorious 
victory, of course, though I, being 
a woman, cannot help thinking of 
those other women, and of how I 
should feel if the Only Man had been 
numbered among those dead heroes. 
There was little fighting the rest of 
the day, save for some tentative shots 
from the insurrectos after dark, 
which of course elicited no reply 
from our men, who pride themselves 
on only shooting to kill. 

The next afternoon, February 6, 
I drove out on the Santa Ana road 
with a friend of the Only Man's, and 
it was not a pretty sight. Desolation 
and death reigned supreme. Here 
and there in the paddy-fields was a 
large grave where five or six insur- 
gents had been buried together. 
Over yonder had been a prosperous 
settlement of nipa huts, but all that 
remained of them was a heap of 
ashes, with perhaps a miserable dog 
sneaking around the ruins and bark- 
ing feebly at intruders. Then on to 
the trenches which the Washington 
regiment took so gallantly, and where 
the insurgents were buried four and 
five deep in graves which they had 
themselves dug. In the field adjoin- 
ing the Washington trenches were 
the Idaho men, and under a tree 
riddled with bullets was a ghastly 
red spot where their fearless major 
had fallen the day before. 

All the way to General King’s 
headquarters at San Pedro Macati 
the road was a narrow line of white 
between smouldering ruins, with the 
exception of a few houses and buts, 
from which floated flags of truce 
composed almost entirely of the big 
panuelas which the women wear 
over their shoulders. Numbers of 
Chinamen were poking over the hot 
ashes with long iron rods, and, judg- 
ing from the size of the packs which 
they carried, the search must have 
been successful. Soldiers in quilez, 
carromatas, on horseback, or afoot 
were taking away loot of all kinds, 
and a jollier crowd of men it would 
have been bard to find. Yet these 
were the same men who had fought 
so bravely only yesterday. Themen 











FILIPINOS COMING ACROSS 
From a Photograph by John F, Buss. 


FIELDS WITH WHITE FLAG. 


who made it possible for us to drive 
along the old insurgent lines with- 
out a thought of danger. ~The men 


A FIGHT THROUGH A VILLAGE. 
From a Photograph by Lieutenant C. F. O'Keefe, U.S.A. 


mured softly to myself, ‘‘ Yes, ‘the backbone of the army 
is the non-commissioned man ’—God bless him!” : 

On our way home we passed a band of some sixty 
prisoners on their way to the walled city, and it would 
have been hard to have told from their stolid impassive 
faces how sore-beseiged they had been or how great were 
their losses. Some of them looked so young and boyish 
that a feeling akin to pity stirred in my heart, only to be 
smothered by a memory of their treachery in the fight— 
how they had shot from under white flags; how they 
had fired at our Red Cross; and how, when surrendering 
their arms, they had pulled the trigger of their rifles, 
killing or seriously wounding several of our men. 

While we were out in the trenches a smouldering house 
attracted my attention, and nothing would do but that I 
must poke around in the red ashes myself, and it was 
with a feeling of great elation that I finally carried off a 
bit of pottery, so hot that I could hardly hold it. On my 
way back to the carriage an Idaho soldier added an insur 
gent knapsack to my “loot,” thus making my joy com- 
plete. Away over at the Santalon water-works we could 
hear shooting, but all was quiet in San Pedro Macati and 
Santa Ana, except for an occasional “* pot shot” ata stray 
chicken or pig, and the sharp cracking of burning bam 
boo, which is hard to distinguish from the report of a 
rifle. At night the navy screamed a bit, just to awe the 
enemy—and, by-the-way, does it not seem delightfully ab 
surd to think of fighting savage Igorrotes with modern 
armament, opposing mortars to bows and arrows, well 
trained soldiers and sailors to barbarians clothed only in 
a feather headdress? It seems somewhat like shooting 
quail with a twelve-inch gun. Yet that is just what we 
are doing, if rumor is right in saying that there are some 
five hundred wild men from the hills on the insurgent 
side. 

Tuesday, the 7th, was memorable because the Only 
Man came home for a brief half-hour—tired, dirty, beard 
ed, rough. An aristocratic staff-officer in times of peace, 
a hard-worked plebeian in time of war. Some way he 
looked ten years older, and so pitifully thin that I could 
hardly keep the tears out of my eyes when looking at 
him. But that was not the time to cry, so I laughed in 
stead, and if the laughter was a bit tremulous, who can 
blame me? When he left I watched the tired figure on 
the sturdy little pony until it had almost disappeared in 
the distance, and then ciosed my eyes, remembering an 
old childish superstition that to watch a person quite out 
of sight prevented his ever returning. 

That evening there was a brilliant charge by the Twen 
tieth Kansas out near the Chinese cemetery, and the 
Only Man, describing it afterward, said it was a sight he 
could never forget. The men fought almost hand to 
hand with bayonets, the insurgents holding their ground 
with great bravery, and all about them were burning 
bamboo shacks sending up their flaming signals to a sky 
no less red. It was a short engagement, resulting in the 
death of one officer and the wounding of several men; 
while the insurgent loss was estimated at some sixty or 
seventy. 

Wednesday was comparatively quiet at the north of 
town, so the Only Man rode in again to see me. He was 
looking a shade thinner and older even than the day be 
fore, but he was gloriously hungry, and ate like a raven 
ous wolf. On Thursday I managed to inveigle some friends 
into driving me out to the Chinese cemetery, where Gen- 
eral McArthur and his staff were quartered. As we went 
some distance to the left of Binondo, I had the pleasure of 
walking all the way over to the cemetery on the firing 
line, past the Kansas and Montana regiments, past the 
Third Artillery and Utah Battery, probably a mile and a 
quarter at least, and all the soldiers smiled and bowed as 
if the most proper place in the world for an American 
woman was at the front. 

Near the gate of the church I found the Only Man, who 
showed me everything worth seeing—the old cathedral, 
from the tower of which the signal corps had communi- 
cated so successfully with the navy; the lookout on the 
broad stone wall, which had also served as a burying 
vault many years before—a heap of dried white bones, 
which is all that remains of the dead whose friends, 
whether from neglect or poverty, have failed to pay for 
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the cemetery’s privileges—evicted tenants, dispossessed 
even of their last small home, and lying there a ghastly 
commentary on human fallibility. 

Before leaving Binondo I was allowed to look through 
the big telescope, and could see the insurgents as plainly 
as if they had been within a stone’s-throw instead of near 
ly a mile distant. As I looked, four soldiers at a distant 
outpost gathered together in a bunch as if talking earnest 
ly. Instantly an insurgent soldier in the trenches popped 
a rifle to his shoulder, adjusted his sight on the group, 
and was about to fire, when the men separated. It was all 
so cléar to me there on the lookout that it seemed impos 
sible the men should not have been aware of their danger. 
The drive back to Manila that night through the burned 
Binondo district was an impressive one—hardly a house 
left in what had been a populous community but a few 
days before. As we neared town the houses became 
thicker, and from every available projection white flags 
fluttered in the breeze, looking as if the whole district had 
its washing out. Here and there families squatted on the 
ground before their domiciles, children played in the road- 
way, and naked babies tumbled around in the gutter, 
much as if the rude alarms of war had never disturbed 
their sylvan quiet. 

On Friday noon the air was full of smoke and flame 
from the burning rebel stronghold of Cavite just across 
the bay. From the beach could be seen a forest of fire 
stretching north and south for miles. San Roque seemed 
to be burning as well, though it is thought that it must 
have been set on fire by insurrectos, as the inhabitants are 
hard-working people, and loyal to the Americans. At 
about three o'clock in the afternoon I heard some navy 
guns roaring away at the north of town, and knew that 
the long-expected fight at Binondo was on. Boom— 
boom—boom—as if there were a heavy surf and the break- 
ers were beating against the shore. It was too far away 
to hear the sound of the Mausers or even of the Utah ar 
tillery, but since the navy was firing almost continuously, 
there was small doubt but that the fight was a hot one. 
Down the street a little way some one was practising on 
a piano, and the sound grated on me strangely, for what 
was not happening out there on the road to Caloocan? 

It was a bright, sunshiny, peaceful day, and from my 
window I could see a huge cocoanut-palm, taller than the 
houses around it, swaying idly back and forth against 
the cloudless blue of the sky. There was no suggestion 
of war in the flower-scented air; the sea rippled merrily 
































TRENCHES NEAR SAN 
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. 
iant of the engagement. The rebel loss was enormous, 
and the capture of Caloocan, which was considered their 
most invulnerable stronghold, a fine strategic move. As 
I had thought, after a half-hour’s shelling by the navy 
and Utah Battery guns, our men pushed forward, firing 
as they went, and forcing the insurgents back at every 
step. Here again the Kansas men had a chance to show 
their mettle, as they were obliged to go part of their way 
through a bamboo thicket half on fire from the effects of 
bursting shells. 

In describing his personal experiences, the Only Man 
said that he could 
brave the dangers of 
the firing-line; that 











he could stand being 
a solitary target for 
some twenty Insurgent 
sharpshooters, as had 
been the case when, in 
delivering a message, 
he passed within easy 
range of the enemy, 
and had heard the 
bullets falling about 
him like hail; that he 
could construct lines 
of communication un- 
der heavy fire, but that 
it was almost beyond 
his powers of endur- 
ance to sit in an im- 
provised telegraph of- 
fice, which a few min- 
utes before had been 
an insurgent Red 
Cross hospital, and 
hear the wounded and 
dying men around him 
groaning and scream 
ing with pain, begging 
for water, which he 
could not get them, 








WITH THE ADVANCED 


by in the dancing sunlight, and some native women in 
their gayly colored rags lingered in the shade of an over 
hanging house, quietly smoking their cigarettes. But out 
there in the trenches were the soldiers—rough, bearded 
men—each with his rifle hugged up close to his shoulder, 
firing at the white mushroom hats of the insurgents as 
they appeared above the line of their intrenchments. Or, 
if the tactics employed on Sunday were again followed 
out, they would begin charging on the Filipino stronghold 
so soon as the navy ceased firing 

How I longed for the privilege of being at the front 
myself! Not as a woman, who would only have been in 
the way, but as a man,a unit in that firing-line. The 
peaceful scene around me was but a mockery, and I took 
my own small revolver from its holster and eyed it in 
scornful discontent, while my red and green parrot jumped 
up and down on its perch, calling out loudly in Tagalog, 
**Ay na co! Ay na co!” which, interpreted, means just 
what I was thinking about myself, ‘‘ Poor me! Poor me!” 

Now few girls grow to womanhood without having 
experienced, in some part of their career, a longing to be 
of the other sex. But this had never come to me, for as a 
child I had had quite as much fun as the boys, without the 
probability of being punished so severely were we caught 
in some mad scrape; and, when barely grown, I met the 
Only Man, after which I would not have sold my birthright 
of femininity for all the masculine pottage in the world. 
But now with the Only Man fighting at the front, I longed 
to be there too, and have my quota of excitement, just as 
I used to share in the boys’ rough games in those far-off 
childhood days. They did not look out for girls a bit 
then, and I was quite as liable to get a snowball with a 
stone in it as was the boy fighting at my side, and not 
a whit more liable to cry with the pain from it, either! 
But that is neither here nor there. I am a woman now, 
and must bear the woman's cross of waiting. So, when 
the navy guns ceased firing after a half-hour’s remon 
strance, I could only fall on my knees and in the oppres 
sive silence pray for the safe-keeping of the Only Man. 

When the news came in, late that evening, I was delight 
ed, for so far the Caloocan fight had been the most brill- 


FIRING-LINE 
From a Photograph by John F. Buss. 


and asking for atten- 
tion which he could 
not give. The Spring- 
field makes hideous 
wounds, sometimes al- 
most destroying an 
arm or leg, while the Mauser bullets, as some one de- 
scribes it, go through a man like a streak of sunlight. 
The next few days were comparatively quiet—that is, 
for war-times—and on Tuesday, the 14th, I decided to run 
out to Caloocan for a few minutes’ chat with the Only 
Man. It was rather a 
hazardous thing to do 
with only a Filipino 


my horse and asked if General MacArthur's headquarters 
were out any farther than that. 

** Waal,” volunteered one of the men, shifting a quid of 
tobacco from one side of his mouth to the other—** waal, 
I guess it ain’t out much further. This is the firin’-line!” 
At which I beat a hasty retreat, as my white dress and 
white pony would have made a most excellent target. 
The Only Man was horrified when he found I had driven 
out alone, and sent a sergeant back with me armed to the 
teeth; but unfortunately we had no adventures. 

On reaching Manila, I heard of Ilo Ilo’s bloodless cap 
ture; but the news occasioned no demonstration at all 
among the Americans, though it is said in Spanish times 
such an event would have been heralded by the ringing 
of church - bells, fireworks, and a general jollification 
This Anglo-Saxon indifference is wellnigh inexplicable to 
the Latin races with their more feverish tendencies. 

On Wednesday an uprising in the town was quelled 
ere it began, by the capture of some hundred or more 
armed natives,and several hundred dirks and bolos hid 
den in various places. Thursday, Friday, and Saturday 
saw a little fighting at the south of towr, and much firing 
at the north; but our men are making no advance, as the 
line is already pretty thin, having been stretched out like 
an elastic band to its fullest extent. The troop-ships are 
looked for eagerly, as re-enforcements are sadly needed. 
But meanwhile the enemy is intrenching himself more 
securely, and adding day by day to his strength of num 
bers. One of the characteristics of Filipino fighting is 
that just so soon as a soldier falls there is an unarmed 
man waiting to fill his place, so that while their losses 
have been very great, the firing-line is almost as strong as 
it was in the beginning. 

Word has reached us from Malolos by a Spanish pris 
oner—who gave himself up voluntarily, declaring he had 
been captured by the insurgents and forced to fight against 
us—that American prisoners at Malolos, numbering some 
eight or ten men, are put into stocks and tortured daily. 
He also says that it is the general impression among Fili 
pinos outside of Manila that the war thus far has been a 
glorious victory for the insurgents, and that the American 
losses number several thousand. On more than one oc- 
casion fiestas have been held in honor of their success in 
battle, and the priests from their pulpits give thanks that 
the Americanos were subdued with so little trouble, 

As the insurgents know of the expected arrival of re- 
enforcements, it is believed that they will make a decided 
attack on all sides within the next week; and as General 
King’s brigade at Guadalupe is beyond the range of the 
fleet’s help, it will doubtless see the hottest fighting of 
all, with the exception, perhaps, of General MacArthur's 
brigade, which will have to force its way up to Malolos. 

Mantxa, P. 1, February 18, 1899. 





tiger for a guard, but 
I did not think of that 
until later, From the 
Binondo cemetery out 
all was desolation 
The very trees had 
grown sere and yellow 
from the numerous 
fires, giving the land 
scape an autumnal 
touch not at all in 
keeping with the in 
tense heat of the day 
In Caloocan itself the 
ruin and devastation 
was most apparent— 
hardly a house was 
standing in what had 
been a very prosper 
ous little town. No 
body seemed to know 
exactly where General 
MacArthur's head 
quarters were, though 
I asked several sol 
diers, and at last, com 
ing to a little clearing 
among _ the trees, 
around which stood 
some half-dozen men, 














and seeing absolutely 
nothing ahead but an 
open prairie, I stopped 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 
ENTRANCE INTO LIFE. 

N DUE TIME KIT KENNEDY WENT TO EDIN- 
burgh. It was the dowie time of the year. Novem- 
ber was just beginning. He said good-by to his 
mother, who, ever since she had seen the white flag 
flutter on the tree-top, had gone about with a little 

proud look on her face, which Walter MacWalter felt 
more than a strong man’s blow. 

His grandfather gave Kit his blessing. Mr. Osborne of 
the Kirk on the Hill bestowed on him a great deal of ad 
vice, adding: *‘ But, Kit, my lad, you will just have to 
pay for your knowledge like the rest of us. There is no 
royal road to experience any more than there is to learn- 
ing 

Kit met Rob Grier at the end of Princes Street. They 
left their boxes at a call-office and drifted south ward, look- 
ing for lodgings. The noise and stir of the city took Kit 
by the throat. And though from the point of view of 
the Strand and Fleet Street, Edinburgh may be a quiet 
city, to a boy accustomed to the Black Craig of Dee it 
roared like Babylon 

Suddenly they found themselves in front of the college, 
and here under the great gates was one Clement Sowerby, 
the Cairn Edward Academy lad who had tried for the 
bursary. He was smoking a cigarette, the first that Kit 
had ever seen, and nursing a very big and knobby stick 
under his arm 

Sowerby was the son of a comfortable tradesman in 
Cairn Edward, and had tried for the bursary more (as he 
declared) ‘‘ for fun” than because he seriously needed it. 

ley, fellows,” he cried, ‘‘ have you got ‘digs’? Have 

you matriculated? What, never been inside the gates? 
Come along. I'll put you through.” 

Kit felt exceedingly lonesome walking beside such a 
mentor. For though he had on his best Sunday clothes, 
they were already a little short for him as to trouser leg 
and cuff. Somehow his limbs seemed to stretch a little 
farther through them each morning. 

The lads from Galloway presently found themselves in 
an elbowing throng, through which Sowerby pushed his 
way with the easy confidence of the old-timer 

‘*Here are your forms! Write your name there, and 
where you come from. Then put a pound-note on the 
top, and shove the whole to that red-headed lunatic with 
the pen in his mouth. He'll give you your ‘matric’ 
ticket! That's all right. Now come in and lets find 

digs There are some toppers near me.” 

But it was soon evident that the ideas of Sowerby and 
those which (from the most absolute considerations) gov- 
erved Kit and Rob Grier could not by any means be drawn 
together. 

After interviewing many lundladies, the lads settled on 

a room, high in a tall land in the Pleasance, the front of 
which looked down a long unlovely street, but the back 
upon the crags and gray pastures of Arthur's seat. Mis- 
tress Christison, their new landlady, was a widow whom 
penury had made careful and many lodgers suspicious. 
jut from the first she took to our pair of Galloway lads. 
It was Kit who did the talking, and the terms, as finally 
arranged, were easy —three shillings a week each, with 
coul and gas, no extras 

As Kit went up the stairs for the first time as a sort of 
householder, he felt for his latech-key with a proud con- 
sequence, and blew the dust out of it as if he were blow- 
ing upon the trump of fame. A pretty girl, hearing his 
rushing feet, stood aside on one of the landings to let him 
pass. She was pulling on a worn brown glove on her 
small left hand, as the stalwart Kit went by she stole a 
glance at him 

Now the Galloway code of manners demands a saluta 
tion from wayfarer to wayfarer as each crosses each in 
the travel of life. So Kit smiled broadly upon the pretty 
girl 

“It's a fine day,” he said; ‘‘ but I wadua wunner gin it 
cam on a wee saft!” 

A faint smile flickered on the girl's face. She finished 
buttoning ber glove with as much care as if that were her 
only object in life. She did not reply, and as soon as 
Kit had passed she began to descend. 

“ That's curious,” said Kit to himself, “‘she never an- 
swered me!” 

He thought the matter over in his mind. 
him not a little, 

‘*Maybe the puir lassie’s deaf,” he concluded, within 
himself 

During these days Kit saw a good deal of Clement 
Sowerby, the Cairn Edward lad proying unexpectedly 
friendly. Rob Grier could not abide him, and wanted to 
* thraw the puir craitur’s neck.” But Kit, being a natural 
optimist, could hear no ill of any creature, least of all of 
one 8o friendly as Clement Sowerby. 

So the dapper hat, the nobby rig-out, and the curly 
stick appeared oftener and oftener at their joint lodgings. 

Kit mentioned the matter of the pretty girl to him. 
Clement Sowerby laughed. 

‘*Some milliner,” he said. ‘‘ You must get to know 
her—get somebody to introduce you.” 

* What's introduce?” said Kit, to whom the word had 
not occurred in the translations from the classics. 

Oh, your landlady would do, if she’s a decent sort. I 

say. I've a good mind to come and lodge here myself.” 

Rob Grier looked up with a belligerent air, but subsided 
again upon his books as Sowerby added: 

“ But really, you know, could not stand the district; 
all very well to come and look you fellows up, but it 
wonlda't do at all to have to say ‘160 Pleasance’ loud out 
in the class when the professor asked you for your ad- 
dress.” 

Kit lifted his bursary from the secretary and made the 
necessary (lispositions as to fees. He was attending three 
classes, but at first the work was less than nothing to a 

* Begun in Hanvex’s Bazar No 1, Vol. XXXII. 
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pupil of the orra man. He ran off the versions in a quar- 
ter of an hour, and would do another edition quite differ- 
ent for Rob Grier, when that hard-working student would 
accept of the help, which, to do him justice, was not of- 
ten. 

It would have been well for Kit if he had been kept 
closer to the grindstone during these first months. But 
Clement Sowerby bad taken him in hand and introduced 
him to an outfitter, who made Kit a suit of clothes of a 
different cut from those which had been the masterpiece 
of tailor Byron in the village of Whinnyliggate the year 
but one before Kit came to Edinburgh. 

The tailor tried to persuade the youth to run an ac- 
count—‘‘any friend of Mr. Sowerby’s”—but Kit’s in- 
grained money sense kept him straight where so many 
are weak. He paid shilling by shilling on the nail, and 
saw that he got the largest discount too. 

But there is no denying that Kit did not fulfil the high 
promise of his start in these early days. The professor, 
indeed, commended him again and again. The orra man 
had taught him to turn tolerable verses in the dead Jan- 
guages, and that being an unheard-of accomplishment 
among Scottish students, Kit leaped to a first place in his 
favor at a bound, when he achieved a copy much more 
than tolerable. The professor, standing up like Jove be- 
fore the class, declaimed Kit’s lines with a strong appre- 
ciation of their Horatian flavor. But that was Kit’s 
Waterloo, for all unconsciously he had used the phrases 
of the orra man. The next he gave in were hastily writ- 
ten, and the professor looked disappointed. He did not 
declaim them to the class. But he called Kit into his re- 
tiring-room and had five minutes’ talk with him, which 
Kit remembered all his life. 

Three years afterwards he knocked a man down in the 
passage between the college and the museum for repeuat- 
ing a libellous statement about the professor. 

It was not long before Kit was * introduced” to the 
pretty girl. He was coming home one night along the 
Bridges. It wasa wet plashy night. The jets of the gas- 
lamps were blown this way and that. Some had gone out. 
It chanced that in a quiet part of the street, near the Sur- 
geon'’s Hall, Kit saw two or three fellows promenading 
arm in arm across the breadth of the pavement. A girl 
was walking quietly in front of him, but Kit had not no- 
ticed her much, for his hat was pulled low over his brow 
and his cloak high about his neck. Suddenly he heard a 
little cry above the whistle of the wind. The three youths 
had jostled the girl, and then swung round so as to put 
her in the centre of a narrow circle. 

One of them had his hand about the girl’s waist. 

** Let me go!” Kit heard her cry. 

Now Kit had no fear, and had been too much exercised 
in the art of fighting among the country lads to think 
twice what he was doing. He was on the spot in a mo- 
ment. And his strong ploughman's grasp was on the 
throat of one while another went staggering into the gut- 
ter. There was no fight. The three bullies contented 
themselves with language of the foulest, but took them- 
selves promptly off at the sight of the glowing belt of a 
city policeman, who came along, testing the bars and 
shutters leisurely as he went. 

With his natural quick imperiousness, Kit took the girl 
by the arm. 

“Come along,” he said, and hurried her southward. 
They had gone a couple of hundred yards when it struck 
Kit that he had been hasty. 

**T beg your pardon,” he said, * if I have been rough!” 

By this we see that Kit had been learning many things. 
At the same time they came to a better-lighted part of 
the town, and under the Bray burners Kit saw that this 
was the pretty girl of the landing beneath. 

“Oh no,” she answered, a little breathless with the 
haste at which Kit had taken ber along. “ It is very 
kind of you. I was late at work to-night, and I never 
was spoken to before. My brother promised to meet me, 
but he must have been detained somewhere.” 

The words were common words, but to Kit’s country 
ear they seemed to be spoken with the accent of the 
nymphs and muses he read so much about in the shabby 
German classics. He wanted to tell her so, but did not 
quite know how to begin. 

But he did nearly as well. K 

**Do you know,” he said, talking as like the orra man 
as he could, ‘‘ I always look out for you on the stairs?” 

“Do you?” said the girl, in apparent surprise. ‘‘ Why?” 
Pe Because,” said Kit, “ you put on your gloves so pret- 
tily.” 
In Galloway they did not put on gloves in that way. 
Even Betty tugged at a creased pair of black ones, and 
left half an inch unfilled at the end of the fingers. But 
then gloves were only of acceptation from the kirk door 
as far as the end of the first psalm. 

The pretty girl looked prettier than ever, and if Kit had 
looked closely he would have seen that his frankness had 
brought a blush to her cheek. She was inclined to pass 
the words off as a compliment. But the eager freshness 
in Kit's voice told her woman’s ear, inevitable in its differ- 
entiation of sincerity, that he spoke the truth. 

‘You live with Mrs. Christison above us,” she an- 
swered. ‘My father has seen you. He will thank you 
for being kind tome. He does not like me coming home 
by myself, and he will be very angry with Dick for not 
mecting me.” 

“I cannot be angry with Dick,” said Kit. 

The girl evaded this. 

“Dick is thoughtless, and often late,” she said. ‘I 
think you are often out too. We call you friends Box 
and Cox. He is Box.” 

*‘Why?” said Kit, wishing that the foot of the stairs 
were a score of miles away. They were turning down 
the street now which led to that dismal stone turnpike 
where they must part one from the other. 

The girl laughed a little thrilling trill of laughter. 

** Because,” she said, ‘‘ he keeps himself shut up—” 








“And why am I Cox?” said Kit, interested. 

** Well—because you are not Box.” 

It was far worse than Greek to Kit, whose education 
did not include even the commonest of farces. But he 
was quite satisfied, and only sighed as the girl took down 
her umbrella at the foot of the stair. She did it so prettily, 
with a little flirt along the pavement to shake the drops 
off it, and a sudden uplift of eyes in which a conscious- 
ness of his admiration struggled with a desire to thank 
him. But she saw too much to risk many words in the 
dusk of the stair foot. 

**I hope none went on you,” she said, lamely enough, 
referring to the rain-drops which she had shaken from 
her umbrella. 

“Oh. no—thank you,” said Kit, feeling unutterably 
coltish and stupid. He would have liked to tell her what 
he thought of her—that is—in the orra man’s iambics. 

**I suppose I must bid you good-by,” said Kit, slowly, 
stammering in his words. He was just beginning his ed- 
ucation—if he had won a bursary, 

* Not unless you decide to sleep in the cellar,” said the 
girl. ‘‘ We have three stairs more to go up together.” 

They went up one. The pretty girl paused a moment 
on the landing, looking at Kit who was following some- 
what forlornly behind her. 

** You haven't told me your name yet,” she said; ‘that 
I may tell my father,” she added. hastily. 

Sy name is Kit—I mean Christopher Kennedy. I 
come from Galloway,” said Kit, gratefully, hoping that 
she would tell him hers. 

The girl clapped her hands. 

**Oh, Kit!—I like Kit ever so much better than Chris 
topher!” she cried. Suddenly she rushed upward and 


- turned sharp to the right. 


**Oh, father,” she cried, ‘‘do you know what has hap- 
pened?” 

Kit caught sight of a thick-set man of middle height 
standing atan open door. He had a nose slightly hooked, 
prominent bushy eyebrows, high in the middle (like a cir- 
cumflex accent, thought Kit to himself), which gave a 
look at once high and irascible to his face. His face was 
thickly bearded with a short dense beard of the color 
= the artist calls warm russet and the unthinking 
red. 

The man in the doorway did not directly answer his 
daughter, but continued to gaze at Kit over her shoulder 
with an air of stern inquiry. 

** The class was late, and I must have missed Dick,” she 
went on. “Then, just at Nicholson Square, it was dark, 
and some nasty fellows spoke rudely to me, or rather 
would have done, but for this gentleman.” 

She turned to Kit with an air of proprietorship. 

“This is Mr. Christopher Kennedy,” said the pretty 
girl, blushing, so that she looked to Kit's eyes more en 
gaging than ever. 

The man did not speak, but bent upon Kit a look so 
searching that Kit felt as if he were transparent to those 
bold, deep-set eyes. 

“I did nothing at all,” he faltered. 
as soon as they saw me. 
coming anyway.” 

Kit was blushing in his turn. 

** Will you come in, sir?” said the russet-bearded man, 
in no wise abating the severity of his glance. He had a 
deep voice, and as Kit passed him he noticed his enormous 
spread of chest, almost disproportionate indeed to his 
height. 

Kit took off his hat and passed within. It wasa simple 
kitchen that he was ushered into. A stout matronly wo 
man was bustling about a range, which shone in all its 
parts with winking brass and shining black lead. 

**Mother,” said the man, ‘‘ here is a neighbor of ours 
who has brought Mary home.” 

The woman turned upon Kit with a pleasant smile, and 
held out her hand. 

** Ye are welcome,” she said. ‘* What has come over that 
seefer Dick that he didna meet ye, Mary?” 

The pretty girl stood in the middle of the floor and ex- 
plained. She drew one glove after the other slowly and 
daintily off. Kit could not help looking at her, though 
the action was clearly unconscious. He wanted to tell 
her that it was as pretty to watch her take off ber gloves 
as to put them on. 

** And, mother,” she cried, for she had an impulsive way 
with her wholly unknown to Galloway, “if it bad not 
been for Mr. Kennedy I do not know what I should have 
done.” 

Whereupon the tale of Kit’s heroism was again retold 
and again discluimed, till Kit was all quivering with ex- 
citement and throbbing with vague happiness. He seem- 
ed to be setting his feet on the very threshold of the un- 
known. He began to sympathize all at once with Rob 
Armour and the two foresters who waited to see Betty. 
Hitherto he had always agreed with Betty that it was 
very good fun. 

But he was learning otherwise while he stood fingering 
the brim of his hat and watching the pretty girl drawing 
off her gloves, so daintily, that Kit dared hardly shake her 
by the hand, lest something so delicate should break in the 
stiff awkwardness of his countryman’s fingers. 

** Will ye no sit ye doon?” said the goodwife of the 
house with cordial invitation. She was getting supper 
ready, and though heavy footed, she wore such soft slip 
pers and walked so springily, that she seemed to be in 
three places at once. The girl took off her hat and went 
forward tohelp her mother. But the elder woman pushed 
her from the fire. 

“Gung awa’ and sit dvon. Rest ye, lassie. Ye hae 
been a’ day among the bairns in the schule, and then at 
the nicht schule as weel. Your mother has duve naething 
but plowter aboot the hoose.” 

* But, mother,” said the girl, ‘1 am not tired.” 

And to show how fresh she was, the pretty girl began 
to take crockery from a wall-press and spread it out upon 
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the white cloth which was already laid. It 
was pretty to watch ber. She was so young, 
so innocent, and so impulsive. 

‘“*T must be getting upstairs to my work,” 
said Kit, a little mournfully. It would not 
be half so much fun to sit and listen to the 
scrape of Rob Grier’s pen doing his Latin 
version. 

‘* We are just going to have tea,” said the 
taciturn man, thawing a little. ‘ Will you 
stay and drink it with us?” 

Kit sat down, still, however, keeping his 
hat in his hands. 

The pretty girl came and took it away, 
smiling at him as she did so. 

“Poor thing,” she said; 
round and round like that all the time. 
will make it dizzy.” 

She disclosed a row of sparklingly white 
and even teeth as she spoke. And Kit 


“don’t turn it 
You 


thought that he had never listened to so witty | 
Then, when the table was set, | 


a remark, 
she went and looked over her father’s shoul- 
der at the visitor, resting her elbows on the 
broad shoulder and dinting her chin into his 
thick scrubby brush of gray hair. 

She was a pretty girl. Her features were 
delicate and regular, save for the slightest 


aspiration on the part of her nose, which was | 


set at a most provocative angle. Her eyes 
were blue, and never staid the same for two 
seconds. She had brownish hair with golden 
lights in it, and a dimple played bopeep in 
her cheek at the right corner of her mouth 
each time she laughed. 

She was not tall, but so slender that when 
no one stood beside her she gave the effect of 
being 80 

Kit did not know what there was about 
this girl, of whose very name he was still 
ignorant, that made him think of all the 
beautiful things he had seen. Did she bend 
coquettishly down to her father so that the 
fire-light was reflected in her hair, till the 
brown turned into red and the bronze to 
golden yellow, instantly Kit saw the Crae 
hill sweeping back in stretch after stretch of 
red heather. It was morning’s prime, and 
the sun was rising. Moor-cocks were crawl- 
ing in the hollows, and the great gladsome 
day stood on tiptoe 

Or she shook back her loosely clustering 
hair from her brow. The lights wavered 
across it from fire and lamp, and instantly 
6.) 
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Kit saw the thirty-acre field at 1he Dornal 
wave with ripening corn. The wind 

came light from the west, and drove it 

towards him in glinting swells. That was 

the most beautiful thing he had seen before 

he had met this girl of the city under the 


November street lamps 
Happily on this bis first visit Kit did not 


neod to talk much. The women talked both 
for him and to him, while occasionally the 
thick-set saturnine man put in a word 

Kit found himself at liberty to sit and 
look And the stern-eyed man watched the 


direction of his eyes 


Then they drew in to the plain deal table, 
on which a fair and fine cloth bad been laid 
Kit made a pretence of eating, but he was not | 





hungry It seemed a profanation to eat in 
such a dainty presence Or, if net exactly 
profane, at least ill judged and vulgar 
But the pretty girl herself bad no such 
feelings. She was frankly hungry, and snid 
so. So that it was not long before Kit saw, 
with surprise, that those white and even 
tee were capable of being used for other 
purposes than suddenly aiding and abetting 
her eyes to break into a dazzling smile, like 
the sun through a tearful April sky All 
healthily pretty girls must, as a condition of 
their beauty, eat well, and this one freely 
owned the necessity 
l im a pe rfect piggic about supper,” she 
confessed, with frank unconcern ‘I have 
it in my mind all day at school when I am 
drilling the infant class. I never think about 


mything else coming home, and then when 
I get home I always look the first thing what 
there is 

At this momenta tall loosely built lad, with 
short red hair, a weak mouth, and a freckled 


face came in. He wore a cut-away ceat of 

stmartish fashion, and held a thin cane in his 

band | 
Why, Dick,” cried the girl, rising to give | 


him an impulsive kiss, to which he submitted | 


rather than responded, ‘‘where have you 
been? I missed you and if it had not been 
7 


for this gentleman here she smiled at Kit, 


making his heart quiver strangely (he saw 


the Crae hill-side and the sunshine tleeting 
wcross it) I don't know what | should 
have done 

he stern-faced man continued to watch 
at the youth who did not seem to look at any 
one in particular, and who markedly avoided 
kit's eve 


I was out with Alf,” he suid. ‘‘ We got 
further than we intended, and I did not get 


back to the school in time It’s all non 
sense about any one molesting you, Mary. 
You ure always so nervous. It is very 
my 

Dick,” said his father, ‘* take your sup- 
per ind go to bed!” 


rhe youth laid down his cane, put his hat 
carefully on a peg in the hall, and sat down 
it the table without giving Kit a glance 

rhe supper proceed d, but with something 


less of enthusiasm 
you have not been long in the city?” 
said the elder man. suddenly unbending and 


looking over at Kit with a friendliness in 
his eyes as sudden as it was unexpected. | 

How it happened Kit did not know, buta 
moment afterwards he found himself in the 
midat of a full account of his life He began 
by telling of his grandfather, of his grand 
mother, of his mother He told of the Mac 
Walters of Spellanderic He entered into 
full particulars concerning Betty and the 
three foresters 

I think she was a very cruel girl!” in- 

terjected the one at the table most able to 
criticise Betty's actions and motives. ) 
From being silent Kit grew voluble, from 

extreme of reticence he became almost 
And as he talked of the orra 
man his tongue grew oratory, and his color 


the 
confidential 


mounted to his cheek As he talked he 
continued to look at the pretty girl, who 
ylushed with contagious enthusiasm. But 


it was to the stern man that he spoke direct 
ly, and he in time nodded quietly 

Sudde nly, w hile Kit was speaking, the 
young man who had been called Dick pushed 
back his chair from the table, and, brushing 
the crumbs from his coat, be tramped noisily 


out and began to ascend the stair 
Dick!” eaid his father, in deep quiet 
tones. ‘The feet trampled on Dick 


rhe feet stopped on the landing. There 
momeuts silence, which semehow 
with fate. The pretty girl's 
face lost its bright expression It seemed to 
grow anxious, and she was not listening to 
what Kit said 

The footsteps began slowly to descend. 
The head of the youth vapid and watery 


was a 


acu me d heavy y 


eyed, was thrust within the kitchen 
What do you want, father?” he said 
The stern man did not answer in words. 
He only indicated the chair from which 


Dick had risen with a slight nod of his head, 
Dick sat down 
And now, you were telling The 
man turned to Kit with the same unexpected 
smile of grave sweetness 
but the heart was gone out of the tale. 
Kit's glow of communicativeness had sunk 
like a blaze among whins 
Must you go?” said the pretty girl, a little 
sadly. Kit liked the way shesaid that. He 
lay awake two hours trying to recall her ex- 
act manner of saying it | 
** And be sure ye dinna gang by the door,” 
said the motherly person, at the foot of the 
table We hae aye supper aboot this time, 
and ye are welcome | 


us 
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Sweetest thing that can be seen 
Is a baby, fresh and clean. 
Dainty clothes and tender skin 
Need pure soap to wash them in. 
Nurse and mother must be sure 
Baby’s bath is sweet and pure. 
Fre 


Ivory Soap their want supplies. 


from grease or alkalies ; 
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The announcement of a 
novel by Mr. Henry James is al- 
ways an important event in the 
world of letters. “ The Awkward 
Age” is fully up to the high stand- 
ard which Mr. James has set in 
“Daisy Miller’ and “An _ Inter- 
national Episode It is a story 
of English life, and the heroine, 
as the title implies, is just at the 
awkward age—on the brink of 
womanhood 


new 


‘Standing with reluctant feet 
Where the brook and river meet.” 
Mr. James has ever been a 


sharp observer, a drawer of fine 
distinctions, and a talented reader 
in the pages of human nature. He 
delights in clear-cut analyses of 
human motives, and his peculiar 
powers are seen at their best in 
“The Awkward Age.” Mrs. Brook- 
enham is exceedingly clever, and 
one of the most entertaining char 
acters Mr 
ated. Nanda is a young girl, just coming into womanhood, who, in spite of the 
care of her society-loving mother to keep her from too intimate a knowledge 
of the world in which she moves, knows more and more asthe book advances. 
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**T shall be glad to see you,” snid the grave 
man, reaching out a hand. 

**Good-night,” said Kit, to the young man 
in the cut-away coat. 

His father’s eye was upon him, and he 
mannged to emit a grunt which, on a liberal 
interpretation, might have been construed as 
an acknowledgment of Kit’s salutation. 

The pretty girl went with Kit to the door, 

“You were very kind,” she said; ** we are 
all very —that is, we hope you will come 
back.” 

* You have not told me your name,” said 
Kit, holding ber hand till she would answer. 

** Mary Bisset is my name,” she said, with 
a grave sweetness, very like her father's. 


CHAPTER XL 
A NEW ACQUAINTANCE 


IT’S acquaintance with his neighbors 
underneath, to whom he had been so 
curiously introduced, continued and 

prospered. But a very strange element was 
introduced into it by Mistress Christison, 
Kit’s landlady. Kit had asked about the 
people on the stairs. Being a diplomat, he 
took each landing in turn, beginning at the 
bottom. Mrs. Christison was standing in the 
doorway with the empty shovel in her hand, 
in which she was wont to deliver the conls 
in homeeopathic doses—as if they were pills 
which might disagree with the fire if taken 
too recklessly. 

At last she arrived at the place to which 
Kit had been bringing her 


“Ow aye, the Bissets. I dinna ken 
muckle aboot them—nor doI want to. The 
woman isa decent woman, and sociable. But 


the man—he’s yin o’ your infidel lecturers, 
He winna let a 


minister within his door. And no yin o’ 


them ever sets foot within a kirk door. The 
lassie teaches in an infant schule sairns 
| are sair mislippened nooadays. To think 





that in a Christian land they wad let the like 
o’ her learn them their A B, abs!” 

Mrs. Christison divined the look on Kit's 
face 

Oh,” she said, ‘‘ yell hae been metin in 
wi’ the young man. Ile’s best o' the lot. 
No that I hae onything in particular again 
the rest o' them. But Dick is in a guid po 
sition and wad do weel, if he had better fowk 
at hame. But with his faither aye on this 
platform and that, tearin at Christianity and 
the Toon Council, the laddie hasna a fair 
chance. I wonder he disna change his 
name.” 

But nevertheless Kit haunted the Bridges 
at the hour when the evening schools were 
coming out. He had not much success. For 
Dick, perhaps acted upon by bis father, was 
usually faithful; while more than once Kit, 
from the safe shelter of the post-office pil 
lars, saw Mary Bisset come across the street 
escorted by the square shoulders of the infi 
del lecturer. 

But by changing his hours for going to 
college, Kit did better. His first class in the 
morning went in at nine, and Mrs. Christi 
son’s lay exactly ten minutes’ walk from the 
college. The professor of that class was 
strict on roll-calls, if lax concerning every 
thing else. But he did not begin till five 
minutes past the hour. Kit had been accus 
tomed to leave the door at five minutes to 


| nine, and be in his place by the time the pro 


fessor had reached the letter I in the roll. 

“Inglis?” ‘* Here, sir!’ ‘‘Ingram?” No 
answer. ‘‘ Where's Ingram? Lazy boy In 
gram shall have three pages of Ossian to 
translate into Greck—what shall it be—that 
splendid passage where— What. Ingram's 
dead? Very well, then, he is excused from 
coming to my class. Johnson—” 

So hitherto Kit had always been in time 

But now the student left the house at half 

ast eight, just in time to see a pretty figure 
issuing forth from that gloomy doorless por 
tal which yawned upon the street. Some 
times he would see Miss Mary Bisset stand 
a moment on the step, doubtful whether she 
would put up her umbrella or not, or dain 
tily gathering her skirts, with a little frown 
on her brow at the mud, reluctant as a kit 
ten to cross the muddy road. 

** Good-morning, Miss Bisset.” 

** Good-morning, Mr. Kennedy.” 

It was not Kit any more; constraint had 
fallen between them. Kit put it down to 
the influence of *‘that beast Dick.” Dick 
evidently did not like him, and scowled 
when they met. He always had a low- 
browed, smartly dressed man with him now, 
who wore a tall hat and a heavy gold Al 
bert, with other clothing to match. 

But all the same, Kit generally escorted 
Mary Bisset to school, and the young peo- 

le thawed by the way. By the time they 
vad reached the grim square-windowed half- 
factory, half-church where she taught, they 
were Kit and Mary. And the young man 
felt that if only he could take things up 
where he left them the day before, his 
friendship might prosper. For at this stage 
they speak of it, and think of it, as friend- 
ship. 

Twice a week there was no night school, 
and Mary Bisset came home through the 
early dusk just as the swift. Lucifers were 
lighting the lamps, and the long curves of the 
Bridges undulated with the crawling fiery 
serpents. There was a pleasant frosty hum 
in theair. Kit and she walked more slowly, 
and they spoke of books which she had read 
and he had not. 

A fire was kindled in his breast. 

(Continued on page 408.) 
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victories achieved by our soldiers and 
sailors have been faithfully pictured and 
described for this history by men pre- 
eminent in art and literature. A glance 
at these pictures reproduced in minia- 
ture will give you an idea of the picto- 
rial side of the history. The text is of 
the same high order. No point of in- 
terest has been left uncovered, and the 
plan of issuing the history in parts en- 
ables the present actions in the Philip- 
pines to be included. It is a modern 
history of a modern war. 
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to overcome habitual constipation per- 
manently. Its perfect freedom from 
every objectionable quality and sub- 
stance, and its acting on the kidneys, 
liver and bowels, without weakening 
or irritating them, make it the ideal 
laxative 

In the process of manufacturing figs 
are used, as they are pleasant to the 
taste, but the medicinal qualities of the 
remedy are obtained from senna and 
other aromatic plants, by a method 
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(Continued from page 106.) 

“y will begin to-morrow — will get the 
book out of the library.” It was Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall of which they spoke. 

‘My father will lend it to you,” she an- 
swered. ‘Come in to-night!” 

And Kit promised. At the same moment 
Kit, glancing up, met an eye, and with the 
courtesy he had learned since he came to the 
city, he lifted his hat 

‘Who is that?” said Mary Bisset, looking 
also. “I did not know you knew any one 
in the city.” 

‘It was—is only a fellow from the town 
near my place,” said Kit, evasively 

‘He stared very hard,” said the girl. 
‘Perhaps he thinks you should be at your 
work, instead of walking with me when there 
is no need.” 

“It does not matter what he or any one 
thinks!” said Kit, loftily. 

But the next morning Clement Sowerby 
ran all the way across the quadrangle to 
greet him, deserting a group of laughing, 
easy-manvered companions to speak to Kit. 

Hello, Kennedy; you're a gay dog for a 
raw hand! Where did you pick up that 
deucedly pretty girl I saw with you last 
night? I want you to introduce me, that’s 
a good fellow.” 





fellows are going to have supper early and go 
to the theatre. Will you come? 

Kit had never been to a theatre, and was 
about to decline, when Dick struck in, “I 
dare say my sister will be going. She’ll come 
if Lask her, know. There will be another 
girl or two there.” 

‘Thank you,” said Kit, definitely tempted, 
but still uncertain as to his duty 

Dick Bisset reached out a hand, and shook 
Kit’s heartily. ‘That's right,” he cried; 
** we'll make a man of you yet!” 

Kit’s visitor did not sit down again, but 
mooned about the room as if he were looking 
for something, but could not remember what. 
He examined the tombstones on the walls, 
and then the books on the table with a run- 
ning undercurrent of comment, half mutter 
ed, half spoken. 

‘Poor place—poor place! ‘Tombs and 
epitaphs.’ ‘Under the weeping-willow tree.’ 
That sort of thing. Books! What skittles A 
BC. What rot! Dick, I'm jolly glad that 
you are nota mug, and know better than that, 
if you.do have to stick on to an office stool 
from ten to four.” 

Then he said half a dozen times, 
must be going!” 

But still did not go, something else taking 
his wandering attention. 


“Well, I 


‘I do not know the young lady well | ‘ Well, I'll meet you at the foot of the stair 
enough for that, I am afraid,” said Kit, | at half past six—no, I'll come up for you 
shyly, wishing Sowerby at Jericho. I | here. And, | say, old fellow, I'm short this 


should consider it a liberty.” 
‘She wouldn't, I bet!” cried Sowerby, 
** Why, man, I won't cut you out. 
I've got a girl of my own. But you were 
such un old sobersides that I did not tell you 
before.” 
That night, as Kit sat alone 


in the room 
which he shared with Rob Grier, he was 
surprised by the entrance of a visitor. The 


man from Garlies was out, engaged in the 
sort of penal servitude known as “ 
ing,” at a guinea a month. 

This consists in doing the lessons of high 
school and academy boys for them, and if 
unremunerative is not exhausting—except to 
hoot leather upon the hard sets of the Edin 
burgh pavements 

Mr. Richard Bisset!” announced Mrs 
Christison, with a certain consciousness that 
her plain sitting-room, with the box-bed shut 
off by a panelled door and the dismal photo 
graphs of tombstones all around the walls, 
was somehow honored by such a visitor. 

Kit rose in surprise, erect and stiff as a 
pillar. The freckled youth had a tendency 
to wriggle upon his first appearance. But 
otherwise he 


coach 


made himself perfectly at 

home 
“Ah,” he said, ‘‘ you are surprised to see 
me. I thought I'd look you up. I was rather 


off it the other night—sort of chippy and hot 

Kit did not know, but he smiled encour 
agingly as he offered his visitor the only 
arm-chair in the place. Dick Bisset reached 
forward and took the poker. 
the fire which Kit, knowing that he had 
received all the coal which his landlady 
could in justice to herself include in twice 
three shillings a week and pay her rent, had 
been carefully nursing against the return of 
Rob Grier 

‘The fact is,” said his visitor, ‘‘ we don’t 
know one another well enough to be living 
in the same house. I am obliged to you for 
your kindness to my sister. She is a good 
girl, Mary, but it is no end of a swot having 
to meet her. A fellow has many things to 
do. Not but that there are lots of fellows 
who would take that job off my hands—eh, 
what?” 

He tried to look knowingly at Kit, but 
that resolute youth would not see, and, as it 
were, warded off the glance with his elbow. 

“Oh, all right,” said Dick Bisset, with a 
hurt expression, ‘I'm as particular as any 
one, and I tell you frankly I didn’t cotton to 
you at first. No more did my friend Mr. 
Marmaduke Styles. He is a partner in the 
big tailor's emporium at the corner of the 
Bridges. You know the place, ‘ Try Styles’s | 
styles, one guinea the suit and an extra pair | 
of trousers.’ I don't wear them myself, but 
it's a deuced paying line!” 

Kit had not a reply ready to this. 

But the freckled -faced young man went 
on wholly unabashed. ‘‘ But I’ve come to 
my senses. And I'm a chap that is not too 
proud to come and say so. I don't mind 
owning when I’m wrong. I heard to-day 
that you were a bursar, and a swell at col- 
lege. I don’t goto college. I'm inan office 
—but clerking is not my biz, though dad 
thinks it is. Ever bet? Ko? Well, it’s the 
You can make a pot of 
money in no time!” 

Kit smiled and said, ‘‘ 
any money to bet with. 

**Oh, there's no risk,” 


That he did not have 
said Mr. Richard 
“if you were in the know and 
had Marmy Styles to put you on to good 
things you ‘wouldn't be lodging in a dog-hole 
like this.’ 

**It looks very nice to me,” said Kit; 
have been used to a stable loft.” 

‘Don’t know what that is,” said Dick, 
still more flippantly; “ beastly place anyway. 
But, seriously, you should stand in with 
Marmy’s crowd. There's only half a dozen 
of us, and we can make no end of money!” 

“I have to do my work, and it will take 
me all my time to get through the session 
without running into debt,” said honest Kit. 

“ Well, anyway, whether you do or not,” 
answered the tempter, ‘‘you might come 
along with us to-morrow night, eight or ten 


“a 


— 


| if you 


week, could you lend me a sov. for a day or 
two. I get my pay on Saturday.” 

Kit wavered a moment, but the thought of 
Mary Bisset decided him. His heart sank, 
however, for he was uncertain about the 
value of Dick's promise, and how he would 
manage without it before the end of the ses- 
sion 

Nevertheless he went to his little desk, 
and, unlocking it, he took out the roll of 
crisp notes he had received from the secre- 
tary of the United Societies. He separated 
one, and handed it to Dick Bisset without a 
word. Dick looked longingly at the roll in 
Kit’s hand. He seemed on the point of speak- 
ing, but apparently thinking better of it, he 
thrust the note carelessly into his pocket. 

* Well, a thousand thanks, old fellow,” 
said; ‘‘you're a brick. 
again on Saturday, sure as fate, and more 
need ‘em. Ta, ta! Be ready with 
your best bib and tucker at 6.30 prompt to- 


he 
You shall have it 


| morrow night.” 


At the door Robert Grier met him 
ing tramping past in his rough way. 

‘It’s a plaguit cauld nicht!” he cried, 

slapping his hands together, and getting as 


, com- 


| near the fire as he dared. 


He stirred up | 


| announced that he had ‘ 








Dick eyed him with disfavor. 

*Who’s that beast?” he said to Kit, after 
Rob had gone in. 

It is somewhat curious that when Kit came 
back to the little sitting-room, he found Rob 
Grier glowering at him, and ready to put a 
very similar question. 

‘What was that beast doin’ in here?” 
asked 

And Kit, for the first time in his life, 
evaded Rob's honest eye. He could not 
bring himself to mention either about the 
supper of the succeeding evening or the loan 
of the pound note. 


Upon the holden eyes of pain; 


To kiss the lips of memory 
That meet and part and flush again 


Emery Porrie 


{to Be OONTINUED. } 


ORGIVENESS. 


FORGIVENESS the 
breathe 


is Spring to 


BAD HABIT OF SPEECH. 


SoME one here in town died of 
pneumonia not long since, and every 
daily paper refe ‘rring to his demise 
‘taken cold at the 
wedding of a friend.” Not a very pleasant 
association surely for the bride and groom 
to cherish with their other memories of the 
day. 

Without doubt there were in that par- 
ticular house and at that particular time 
many draughts in the hall when the doors 
were open and shut at frequent intervals. 
Draughts are apt to prevail in most halls 
during hours of festivity. But quite as true 
is it that many hundreds of other guests were 
also exposed to those to which he alone sue- 
cumbed. The presence of some latent seed 
of trouble in him, therefore, is to be pre- 
sumed. It is equally certain also that he 
might have met on a street corner, in a car, 
or at his own table the draught which was to 
develop this. Unhappily for all concerned, 
he was unfortunate enough to meet it at the 
** wedding of a friend.” 

We have been tempted to refer to this 
story in full in order to prove how idle and 
how hurtful these remarks are which tend to 
locate the coming of our adversities on the 
very door-steps, as it were, of our friends. 
**T caught cold going to see you.” “She 
has been ill ever since the Jones-Robertson's 
dinner.” “He caught his death at Mrs. 
Hines’s tea.” ‘‘I have never been well since 
that day I spent on Mrs. Marvin's yacht.” 
One hears such statements made eve bry day 
of the week, and every day some one’s heart 
is hurt by them. It is quite time we learned 
to say something else. 


»* 





Heather of the 
Link 


The New Lundborg 
Perfume 


Is as pleasing and inspiring in its 
charming and natural fragrance as 
the home of the Royal game its 
name suggests. 





The 

Acme of 
Delicacy 

and 
Refinement. 


Lundborg’s Perfumes are 
t sold by dealers everywhere 
or bottle will be sent on 
f receipt of $1.00, 

Sample tube of Lund. 
borg’s Velcrema enclosed 
in every order by mail without extra charge. 
It is soothing and healing to the skin, good 
for chapped hands and face or sunburn. It is 

appreciated by Golfers and others exposed to 
inclement weather. 


LADD & COFFIN, 


Proprietors and Manufacturers, 


24 Barclay Street, New York, N. Y. 








Combines 
Perfection 
of Quality 

with 
Absolute 
Purity 


S. RAE & CO., 
Leghorn, Italy. 
Established 1836. 








Free for a 
Postal 


Write on a postal your 
name, and the name of a 
dealer who doesn't sell Wool 
Soap, and we will send you a 
cake free. Wool Soap is the 
best and purest soap for 
TOILET AND BATH—white, 
pleasing, softening, good tor 
the skin. 


Swift and Company, Makers, 
Ch 
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Why should you 


insure your life? 


BECAUSE: 
Prudence suggests it. 


Reason approves it. 

Uncertainty of life requires 
it. 

Duty demands it. 

Economy selects it. 

No investment excels it. 

Thoughtfulness seeks it. 

Intelligence endorses it. 

Affection constrains it. 

Law supervises it. 

We will be glad to furnish full infor- 


mation about Life Insurance adapted 
to your needs and conditions. 


Ages, | to 70. 
Amounts, $15 to $50,000. 
Write 


The Prudential 


Insurance Co. of America 


J00N FF. DRYDEN, 
President, 


Home Offer : 
NEWARK, N. 4. 











FOX’S PATENT SPAT PUTTEE 





2 
Eagle ¥. ae 


THIS STAMP - & you can- 


eure the 

Brand” ion 

dealer 

r On : 
APPEARS ON SPOONS AND FORKS wite ws and 


we wed that u are supplied without delay. 


SIMPSON, HALL, Peer ER & CO. 


Wallingford, fonn Chieege Montreal 
DES Oe ae 








| system by diet rather than by drugs. 
fat and starch in its composition are of value | 











| powder. 
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CUISINE 


WHAT MAY BE DONE WITH CORN MEAL. 
BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
EW PERSONS APPRECIATE THE 
possibilities of ludian corn. Asa fresh 
vegetable they eat it with enjoyment; 
in its canned form they use it stewed, or, 
better still, in corn pudding, pavcakes, or 
soup. In its ground condition, as white or 
yellow corn meal, they employ it for corn 
bread or corn muffins, raised with baking- 
powder, or occasionally as mush. 

This is the case especially in the North. 
At the South, where circumstances have 
made corn a staple of diet, one finds many 
more Varieties of dishes with this as a foun- 
dation. Not only the articles mentioned 
above are given, but batter bread, egg bread, 
corn-meal puffs, puddings of corn meal, and 
the like, are familiar to every one. Some of 
these dishes cannot be prepared‘at the North, 
because of the difference in the quality of 
the meal ground in the Northern and South- 
ern mills. The sweet yellow corn meal, es- 
pouty favored in the Middle States and 
New England, is considered as ‘chicken 
feed” in the South, where a softer, whiter 
grade is used. 

Corn meal in almost any form is, when 
well cooked, a most valuable article of food. 
The tough husk of the kernel, which so of- 
ten causes indigestion when the entire grain 





is eaten, as in fresh or stewed corn, gives no | 


trouble in the ground meal. 
digested, and very nutritious. It contains 
vine per cent. more fat than wheaten flour, 
and its deficiency in salts is of little impor 


This is easily 


tance when it is eaten as corn bread with | 


butter, or accompanied by either milk or 
butter when made into mush or’some other 
dish. The fact that it is somewhat laxative 
in its vature is a recommendation to those 
who try to regulate defects of the alimentary - 
The 


in the production of heat and energy, and 
the proteids it also contains give it a merit 
not possessed by ordinary wheat flour. 

Corn meal as a food for human beings is 
held in far less esteem in Europe than even 
in America, with the marked exception of 
Italy. There polenta, which is nothing 
more nor less than a mush made of very 
finely ground corn meal, is a favorite dish 
among all classes, and with macaroni forms 
the principal food of the poorer population, 
The meal of which polenta is made consists, 
however, of little besides starch, but its de- 
ficiency in fats is compensated for by the 





| milk to the right consistency. 


large quantity of oil habitually used by the | 


Italians. 

Every housekeeper has learned that there 
is little use in insisting upon the dietetic 
values of any food, unless the food itself is 
rendered tempting to the taste. The fact 
that many reformers have held that the di 
gestion should be considered before the pal 
ate accounts for their failure to introduce 
certain useful and excellent food products. 
One may preach all day wpon the superior 
merits whole-wheat bread possesses over 
that made of bolted flour, but until the 
former is made as toothsome as the latter it 
will never have so many consumers, 


| Southern corn meal, sifted; 


| Beat hard for two minutes, and bake very 


| milk; 2 
| suet, rubbed fine; hal? te: aspoonful each of 


| in the milk. 


Happily there is little difficulty in render- | 


ing corn meal good to the taste. In nearly 
any one of the many forms in which it can 
be prepared it will prove acceptable. It is 
especially admirable for the nursery table; 
and corn bread possesses one great ad vantage 
over most hot breads in that it is digestible 
as well as palatable. 

Corn Bread (No 
corn meal (white or 
flour; half-cup of white sugar; 
spoonfuls of butter; 2 eggs; 1 cup of 
milk; 2 small teaspoonfuls of baking-pow- 
der; 1 salt-spoonful of salt. Rub butter 


1).—One cup each of 


; | and sugar together, add the beaten eggs, the 


| beat in the spice, sugar, and whipped eggs, 


yellow) and of wheat | 
2 table- | 


milk, and last the corn meal and flour with | 


which have been sifted the salt and baking- 
This quantity will make two small 
loaves or about a dozen muffins, and will be 
liked by all who care for a rather sweet 
corn bread. It is very good if a cup of 
cream is used in place of the milk. In that 
case the butter is omitted aud only 1 egg 
used, 


Corn Bread (No. 2).—Three eggs; 
pint of milk; 1 table-spvonful of melted but 
ter; 1 table-spoonful of sugar; 
white corn meal; 1 cup of wheat flour; 
teaspoonfuls of baking-powder; 1 scant tea- 
spoonful of salt. Mix as directed in pre- 
ceding receipt, and bake in a loaf. In this 
and all sorts of corn bread grease the mould 
carefully with lard or dripping. Butter is 
more likely to allow the bread to stick fast 
and burn. This bread, too, may be baked in 
small pans. If baked in a loaf, the knife 
should be held upright in cutting it. 


9 
~ 


Corn Cakes.—Two cups of sour milk; 2 ta- 


ble-spoonfuls of butter, melted; 3 eggs, beat- | 


en very light; 1 teaspoonful each of salt and 
soda; 2 cups of corn meal, or enough to make 
a rather thin batter. 
to the beaten eggs, dissolve the soda in a ta- 
ble-spoonful of boiling water, add this to the 
milk, and mix with the eggs and butter. 
Have the meal ready sifted with the salt, put 


eo « } 
2 8 0 : : 
cups of | Cream of celery soup, with grated Parmesan cheese. 


1 full | 


| 


Add the melted butier | 


| 1 teaspoonful each of soda and salt. 


all together, beat hard, and bake in a shal- 
low baking-pan for about half an hour. 


Corn and Rice Bread. — Three eggs, 
whipped light; 2 cups of milk; 2 scant cups 
of Indian meal; 1 cup of cold "boiled rice; 
1 table-spoonful of butter; 1 teaspoonful of 
salt; 2 teaspoonfuls of baking-powder. Mix 
together the eggs, milk, butter, sulted meal, 
aud rice, stirring in the baking- powder care- 
fully at the last. Should the mixture seem 
too thick, thin with a little milk. Bake in 
muftin-tins in a steady oven, and eat as soon 
as they are cooked. 


Raised Corn Bread.—One pint of milk, 
made very hot; 1} cups of Indian meal; half- 
cup of wheat flour; 2 eggs, well beaten; 1 
table-spoonful each ‘of butter and white sug- 
ar; salt-spoonful of salt; half yeast cake dis- 
solved in warm water. Put the meal in a 
bowl, pour the scalding milk upon it, and let 
it stand. When cool, stir in the melted yeast 

cake, the sugar, and the flour, and set aside 

to rise. At the end of five or six hours stir 
in the melted butter, the salt, and the beaten 
eggs. Beat thoroughly, turn into muflin- 
pans or a large shallow tin, and let the bread 
rise in a warm place for fifteen or twenty 
minutes before putting into the oven. Bake 
about twenty minutes, and eat hot. 

I do not think that hot bread of any kind 
raised with yeast is ever as wholesome as 
that raised with baking-powder, but the 
above is much more digestible than raised 
wheat rolls would be if eaten hot. 


Boiled Corn Bread.—Two cups of corn 
meal; 1 cup of flour; 2 cups of sour milk; 1 
cup of warm water; 1 table-spoonful of cot- 
tolene or butter; 1 table-spoonful of molasses ; 
Mix all 
well together, turn into a mould with a tight- 
fitting top, put in a pot of boiling water, and 
cook two hours. Turn out, let it dry in the 
oven for a few minutes, and serve. 


Corn Meal Griddle Cakes.—Two cups of 
boiling milk; 1 cup of corn meal; half-cup of 
flour; 2 eggs; 1 table-spoonful each of but 
ter and molasses; 1 heaping teaspoonful of 
baking-powder; salt-spoonful of salt. Pour 
the boiling milk over the meal, as directed 
in receipt for raised corn bread. When cool, 
add the butter, melted; the molasses, salt, 
and flour; and lastly the eggs, beaten very 
light. If the batter is too stiff, thin with cold 





Southern Batter Bread. —Two cups of 
4 cups of milk; 
1 table-spoonful of butter; 1 teaspoonful of 
salt; 2eggs. Whip the eggs light; stir them 
into the milk; add the meal, salt, and butter. 


quickly in a shallow pan or in muffin-tins. 


Indian Pudding (boiled).— Two cups of 
cups of corn me sal; 2 eggs; 2 table- 
spoonfuls of sugar; 2 table- ‘spoonfuls of beef 


sugar and ground cinnamon; pinch of soda 
Heat the milk with the soda, 
and when boiling stir in the meal, salt, and 
suet, and set it aside to cool. When cold, 


and stir vigorously. Boil in a brown-bread 
mould for four hours. Leave room in the 
mould for the pudding to sweli. Eat with 
hard sauce, or with cream sweetened pro- 
fusely with scraped maple sugar. 


Indian Fruit Pudding.—Make by the pre- 
ceding receipt, but stir in a cupful of seeded 
raisins and cleaned currants well dredged 
with flour just before putting the pudding 
in the mould, 


Baked Indian Pudding. — This may be 
mixed like the boiled Indian pudding, but 
will require four or five hours’ slow baking 
in an earthen-ware pudding-dish, 


Steamed Corn Meal Pudding.—Mix by the 
receipt given for boiled corn bread, doubling 
the quantity of sugar, and adding a cupful 
of currants, cleansed, and dredged in flour. 
When done, eat with hard sauce, or with but- 
ter and sugar, or with maple syrup. 





Moxpay Cuice.—For your Italian luncheon you 


might adopt the following menu: 


Grilled sardines on toast, with sliced lemun. 
Fried polenta 
Roast chicken. Chestnut croquettes. 
Macaroni with tomato sauce. 
Broiled snipe. 
Lettuce with French dressing. 
Orange ice, frozen in orange skins. 


Coffee. 
Crackers, cheese, roast chestnut®, olives, figs. 
Chartreuse. 


Denven.—To make coffee frappé, stir into a quart 
of cold black coffee a half-pint of sweet cream and 4 
table-spoonfuls of sugar. Turn into a freezer, and 
freeze until rather stiff, but not solid. 

Créme de menthe frappé wonld be made by simply 
turning the créme de menthe into the freezer and 
freezing it to the same consistency as coffee frappé, 
though the process will take a long time. The usual 
manner of serving croéme de menthe is to fill to the 
brim small liqueur-glasses with finely crushed ice, and 








then pour the cordial over the ice. 
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COLUMBIA, 


Hartford and Vedette 
BICYCLES. 


An experience of 22 years in 
the application of the best 
methods of cycle building, and 
our unequalled manufacturing 
facilities, enable us to offer the 
purchaser the most desirable 
combinations of DESIGN, 
QUALITY AND PRICE. 


NEW MODELS. 


Chainiless, - - $75 
Columbia Chain, - 50 
Hartfords, . «6 35 
Vedettes, - $25, 26 


POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 
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ABSOLUTELY THE BEST. 


RoyALWorcESTER 
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JHE DO&WAGER 
CORSET 





THE BEST CORSET MADE 


FOR STOUT FIGURES. 

Made in three lengths: Extra long, /ong,and 
medium, Sizes 22 to 43 inches, 

Style 550, Heavy Coutil, Sattee 
22 to 30, 82.00; 31 to 96,82.25 ; 
White, Drab, and Black 

Style 550, Extra Heavy Netting,Satteen Strips, 
for Summer Wear, White only. Same prices 
above. 


RoyAL Worcester Corsets 
JHE DowAdrR CORSET 


‘Ri SOLD RY TERS FUERYVWHERE 
Ask your dealer F - ST. If he can't supply you, 
a Money Order sent us, with the sise Jength, and color 
plainly specified, will bring corset to you free of ex- 
pense. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
WORCESTER CORSET CO., 
WORCESTER, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL 


a Strips. Sizes 
37 lo 43, $2.50 
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| Farina Cologne | 
4 

4 E 
9 is imitated so closely in bottles and la 5 
4bels that even dealers are sometimes} 
4 deceived. The genuine bears the words, : 
4 ihe address of the great Farina distillery 4 


4“ genentiber dem 
4 the Julichs Place). 


4 Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents } 
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c wares 


Harper’ F Calais’ 


: Descriptive list of their pub-§ 
lications, with portraits of 

authors, will be sent free to 
any address on receipt of post- 

age (ten cents). 

HARPER S SROTHERS, Publishers § 











UPERFLUOUS HAIR Semenenty' <i ved. . Wri rite > tee adnate 


sealed information. Mrs. Anna M.Cross,M.D., 3 W.20th St.,N. ¥.City, 
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; 
Baran are request send in their 
“ a 
DINING-—ROOMS 

‘ OW SHALL | FURNISH MY DIN 

- | ) wk some half a dozen 

Certainly a direct 

net unwarrantable, as when 

“ i mplicity,‘‘ How shall 

i my pa For the furnishings 

r depend upon a hundred things 

d not influence those of a dining 

ro bas been built and arranged for 

‘ ib vie ut of serving food to 

the inmates and guests of a given house 

( rticles are appropriate in a dining 

! 1 ‘ he ire necessary ind not be 

‘ ' n se Of parlor bric-&-brac or 

m the tast f the householder 

! ” him that vay Moreover, a 

i mm, when once furnished, is not apt 

tot ntinually spotied Ke & parlor by the 

ti of extraneous objects, ne w colors 
vay of cushions or hangings, or gifts | 

or variegated glass, which are kept 

f ness’ sake, but which absolutely de 
t Tr riginal effects A parlor has to | 

‘ ra ZA times in the course of 

h in order to rid it of Inharmonious 
elements which have crept in, or in order to | 
m way for new possessions of value, new 
pictures, books, or sofas jut once your 

dinit room table sideboard, and chairs 

are irchased, they remain. The introduc 

tion of new china or glass or silver does not 

nect , i complete upheaval or rearrange 

ment of t entire room, but only of a side 

board or pecial table A dining-room, there 


fore, is always able to maintain a settled and 
} established look The traditions of 
family are better preserved in this room than 
Imost any other in the house. They are 
certainly always more clearly suggested It 
i be the first room furnished, and then 
lett alone 
I é r of the walls must depend upon 
the ind ral taste f the owner, and they 
um b wood, hur with tapestry or lea 
painted pu pe d. decorated with china, 
potrer brass, coats f arms, pictures, or 
carvit Coats of arms may also enter into 
f th leaded windows rhere 
should of course be a dining-tatbic ind chairs 
is table t b eft bare between meals or 
covered witl ’ « that is never white 
or suggestir the next repast A dish of 
fruit well arranged or a jardiniére must al 


a tye roviied for it There ouglt to be 





‘ eboard upon which silver ca e placed 
nev the small pieces wd never the spoons 
ick into a cup t glass Neither ought 
thet ind wineglasses to be seen on it; 
tine « ng in the closet Small white mats 
ind coil yught not to be used, either one 
loth to cove he sideboard entirely or none 
loo many bits of white under the various ar 
tiel is yoard create a bad impression 
] eee ry uld that the silver ought 
iulwave to kept p hed Black or care 
red-for silver or sideboard is a blot 

n t n dar ffront to the diner 
Phe ifien a smaller sideboard upon 
wl i more silver is arranged, and on 
which just before dinner the finger-bowls 
ire placed here must al ways be a serving 
table for receiving the things coming in from 
the pantry n which the vegetable-dishes are 
placed or the butler metimes carves, This 
should be concealed by a screen, or stand 
near one, so that no one at the table has a 


view of the domestic proe eecdliings, or sees the 





dishes handed in or from the pantry 
Nothing belonging to the nursery or the 
parlor must be allowed in this room; nosew 
ing-machine, no matter how crowded your 
house may he Every detail suggested in 
this paper may be of the richest description 
or the simplest The sideboard may be 
carved, the portraits by Vandyck, the silver 


bits by Benvenuto Cellini himself 
uss Of the windows from some 
castle on the other side But 
however simple, their 
differ One have 
dining-room, as all men nowad 


and the 
famous old 
however rich 
general uses do not 
certain things in a 
1Vys must wear 
the quality of the coat and 
the collar may however differ, and the num 





must 


coats and colla 


ber of either possessed by different individu- 
als. So every woman must have in her 
dining-room her tables,chairs, sideboard, and 
serving-table, whatever else she may choose | 
to add 

Mee EB I agree with you—nothing is appropri- 
ity o e bed of a child except something that will 
‘ lam } ed to something white, something 
which can ¢ nto the tub wutil it is in shreds and 
atil! never look the worse for it. A Marseilles spread 
never ramples, and although one is expected to bring 
up one's « lren not to lie on the beds during the 
day, bat to lle duwn when necessary on a lounge, a 
child oceasionally forgets, and one afternoon's dis 
Obedience w trievably mar the freshness of a 
delicate epread A Marveilles spread will furnish the 


beds well, and a special touch can be given by using 


embroidered p w-cnses Of a thin material ever a 
ol x One seer them in babies’ carriages There are 
pretty white spreads covered with flowers, bat they 
{nde My ow tnete Inclines me to the white, unless 


the children are well grow 

Coapenta.—If youn wil! address a letter to the person 
you mention and send |i care of * Hanren’s Bazan,” 
Frank!iu Square, New York city, it will be (urwarded. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


A THOUSAND 
DAYS IN THE 


ARG. 


By Frederick G. 





Jackson 














THE MEETING 


With singular mod- 
esty and simplicity 
Mr. Jackson has told 
the story of his re- 
markable expedition 
into Franz-Josef 
Land, and of the three 
years spent by his 
party in the midst of 
perpetual exposure 
and almost perpetual 
darkness. His was 
not a North Pole, but 
a Polar Expedition, 
undertaken with a 
view to increasing 
our knowledge of the 
fauna and flora of 
Franz-Josef Land and 
the area lying imme- 
diately north of it,and 
in every way the ven 
ture was a success; 


BRTWEEN JACKSON AND NANSEN 


but, like all who venture into the far north, Mr. Jackson and his compan- 
ions had more than their share of peril and suffering. 

What, more than anything else, Mr. Jackson's expedition has served to 
prove is how widely at fault all previous explorers have been in their esti- 


mate of the 


importance 


of Franz-Josef Land as a way to the Pole. Not 


only did Mr. Jackson find all maps and charts of this region utterly at fault, 
but he learned by personal observation that the long-sought path to the 


Pole cannot by any possibility lie that way. 
naturally be 


theories will 


This overthrow of former 


of immense value and importance to all those 


who are interested in the question of Polar research. 


Copious!y Illustrated from Photographs. 8vo 
Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $6 oo 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Pub- 


lishers, 





New York and London 




















We 
have the largest mang. 
factory in the world trom 
which we sell direct to the con. 
/ gumer at wholesale prices, thus sav- 
ing the profits of the dealer and the com 
missions of the agents. No money required 
until aS has been unpped on ab any C= \ 
in yourown 


Sold on tnstaiments. yment. Send 
for catalogue at once Paez, you an in te obtain 
the greatest bargain ever offered. Write 
vous name and address plam(y, and we 
. will send by mail same day letter 
Teceived. Positively guarangee 

every Organ and Piano 


twenty fice years. 


and up. 
ADDRESS 


BEETHOVEN 

PIANO & ORGAN CO. 
P. O. Box 1049. 
Washington, N. J. 
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[THE HOUSEHOLD 





Correspondents of the Bazam are reyuested to send in their 
questions at least three weeks before the snewers are needed 
The Bazan has a very large correspondence, and regrets that 
it cannot answer any letters by mail. 

L. M.—Gray i# apt to be a cold color on the walls 
Why do you color them at all just now? Only the 
other day I was talking to the wife of a well-known 
architect who had your same difficnity to confront 
She had to wait for the walle of her new house to 
erack and dry before she pat on her paper. I asked 
why she did not kaleomine them, and ehe told me it 
would all have to come off again before the paper was 
put up, making endless dirt and confusion, She said 
she was going to leave her walls white, if she could 
stand it, If I felt that I could not, I should be inclined 
to buy some cheap but pretty wash material—cheese- 
cloth or some thin fabric, such as artists would get— 
and cover my walls with that, gathering or pleating it 
on a wire just under my moulding. You can wee the 
stoff for dusters afterward. 

Grenadine is a pretty wash material for curtains, 
and would be what you want in that hall window 
Grenadine comes in pretty designs, though a suft yel. 
lowish fish-net would give you softer tones if it wonld 
not clash with the stained glass of the transom. Try 
it aud see. 

No one can decide about your portiéres without 
knowing how your rooms are to be furnished. Thus, 
Turkish hangings would be bad with brocaded furni- 
ture, and woollens altogether dreadful with chintz in 
the room. Sumac or Cashmere rugs would do well 
for the hall, and come within your means. A Brussels 
carpet wears forever, but a soft plain velvet with rugs 
is very lovely. 





A. B. C.—Address the Young Women’s Christian 
Association, 7 East Fifteenth Street, New York city 


A. R.—Please send full name and address 


M. A. T.—See article entitled 
Bazan of February 5, 1898. 


“Gem Fancies" in the 


Curtiana.—You are living in an apartment, you 
have little light, and your hall inof a warm red. Then 
why not get for your parlor and living-room, opening 
out of each other,a paper with a white ground and 
covered with some floral design ? They come in greater 
profusion than ever this year, and are very pretty 
But if you have many pictures get a light yellow paper 
or a white paper with yellow stripes. Have the two 
roome alike, or following the same scheme. Do not 
line your curtains with silesia if one part is to be 
visible from either the hall or another room, Such a 
lining is only permissible when it is not seen. Old 
fashioned damasks need no lining, neither do the 
shadow silk nor taffeta, whichis fashionable and lovely 
for curtains if trimmed with a silk braid or an appliqué 
of lace. Taffeta sheds the dust and is easily cleaned 
Your taffeta curtain might take up the color of one of 
your flowers, or else of the stems or leaves : but if the 
paper is flowered the ought to be 
order that a enggestion of repose might be 
the room. Use all the blue you have in decorating 
your dining-room, hanging some of the plates on the 
walle and patting them up « 


curtalr plain, in 


given to 


mehelvee, Yellow in this 
room will help you to keep the room light, and would 
go with your wood-work 

I should suggest the taffet 
curtains, trimming 


t alse for your mother's 
them with silk braid having the 
narrowest kind of fringe or frayed silk at the edge. 
This trimming belongs to the period. For instance, 
yellow taffeta with a very warrow bine braid is often 
seen in places decorated at that time 
good if they are pretty and 
Florentine mirrors, unless, o 
fuily observed the laws of some distinct time, that 
even the difference of a mirror belonging to another 
date will mar the effect of the room fo 


Sconces are 
genuine, and so are the 


f course, you have so care- 


a connoisseur 


Priworron.—I have hunted up an old Princeton 
coat of arme in my possession, in 
you might do. 

Very beantifal frames are made to-day by embroider- 
ing with silks and spangies on white or colored moiré 
I wonder if you could not get some black moiré; and 
if you want simply to make tite frame without the 
mat, cover the narrow frame with thie black moiré, 
and in the four corners embroider the Princeton cont 
of arms, It easily lends iteelf to decorative purpore~. 
Ebony frames are effective, and I do not see why the 
black moiré would not be so too, Or you might have 
a black ebony frame, just as they have gilt ones, and 
simply embroider the mat—the mat to be of orange, of 
course, and under glass. The most beautiful frames 
made to-day are done in that way, the mat being of 
different colors, embroidered and covered with glass, 
the whole framed in gilt. 
embroider the Princeton motto either directly over 
the head of the portrait or by scattering the letters, as 
one often does when using Old English text. Then in 
one corner might be the coat of arms. If you need to 
balance any part, insert the date or the number of his 
clase. If you study the coat of arms and the motto 
there is nothing you cannot do. 


order to see what 


On your orange you could 


Ayne H.+—So far as I know there is no up-to-date 
fashion for pillows, except that pillow-shams are 
seldom or never seen, which you must be glad to hear, 
disliking them as you do. Prejudices and traditions 
prevail in the making and arrangement of beds as 
they do in much else, are many persons of 
ample means who will allow nothing bat white on a 
bed and for covering the pillow. Many persons, how- 
ever, cover the bed with a rich silk or embroidery or 
with lace over silk, having only a bolster, very stiff 
and round, either made separately or covered with the 
coveriet laid with great precision over it. When this 
fashion is followed, the pillows on which one has slept 
are put into a closet every morning, and brought out 
again at night when the maid tarns down the bed and 
lays out the night-dress and slippers. When the bed 
is of pure white both pillows and bolsters are visible, 
the pillow-cases embroidered. Sometimes two sets of 
pillows are on top of the bolster, but these must al- 
ways be immaculate, and the maid is apt to have a se; 
for night use put away in the closet, unless some per. 
son of more than usual prosperity can change the 
cover every day instead of two or three times a week 
Often the sheets are embroidered and bronght down 
over the coverlet, or they are trimmed with heavy lace 
These sheets, of extra length, by-the-way, belonged to 
the days of our grandmothers, and were supposed to 
keep the blankets clean. They often reached quite 
to the foot of the bed when folded down, 





and there 
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“When you wish the latest styles, write to us.” 


New Summer Suits 


$4, 


HEN fashionable,per- 

fect-fitting suits and 
skirts are offered at such 
reasonable prices,every lady 
should be well dressed. The 
styles which we make are 
exclusive ,and our costumes 
are not ready - made, but 
made to order; that is why 
they are entirely different 
from the ordinary kind sold 
in every store. 

We should like to mail 
to you /ree our Summer 
Catalogue of suits and 
skirts, together with a Sup 
plement of new styles from 
our Paris house, and a com- 
plete line of samples of 
fashionable materials to se- 
lect from. This i)lustration } 
gives only a hint of the 
handsome styles which we \) 
make; our Catalogue and 
samples will tell you the 
balance. We sell 


Duck, Pique, - Crash Suits, SPi 
Duck, Pique, and or Ss Slits, $3 up. 
Special Sale ry Separate Skirts, $3 u 
Specict Sale of Traveliing Suits, $ 
Extraordinary Values in ety Teter hate 
Suits, lined throughout, $ 
Bicycle Suits, $4 up. "Bicycle Ski Skirts, $3 up. 


_ We pay express charges everywhere. All orders 
filled with the greatest promptness; a suit or skirt can 
be made in one day when necessary. Write to-day for 
Catalogue and samples; mention any particular kind or 
color of samples that you desire, and we will be glad to 
send them /ree by return mail 
THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 

119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 


tHE OMO 


Is the only perfect 


Dress Shield 


y Specified by 
ladies’ tailors 
where. 


No Rubber. 
No Chemicals. 


Is the only shield that 
is absolutely odorless 
and impervious. 





- 


leading 
every 








Every Pair 
Warranted. 
lt your dealer does 
not keep them, scene 


25 cents for sample 
pair. Jilustrated book- | 


let free. 


OMO MFG.CO., 


Middletown, 
Conn. 





The polish of quality 


Raven 
Gloss | 


rejuvenates the shoes of gentlewomen 
and the kid shoes of gentlemen. 
«« They'll look like new.’ 

For nearly a quarter of a century it has been 
the American standard of high-art excellence— 
a shoe-saver, care-taker, refiner, and dresser, 


ge THE RAVEN GLOSS MPG. CO. 


‘. No. 71 Barclay Street 
RAVE 1p 
OE 


New York City 
iy our desler how's 
it « ll send full-sized 
t tle by prepaid ex- 
press for the price, a5 

cents (in stamps). 











ABABA AR 


MAISON 
LAFERRIERE 


4 

4 

28, RUE TAITBOUT, PARIS 
‘ Reminds its numerous American 
‘ 

« 

6 

t 
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wevueveveveveover® | 


Lady-Customers who honour this 
firm with their orders that they will 
always find there the most splendid 
assortment of the very latest no- 
velties created in 


" ROBES ", MANTEAUX 
ad COSTUMES 


Patented Furnisher to H. R. H. the Princess 


of Wales. 
Bvevevevevevevevevevever 


To Authors: We Publish a new book 
Manuscripts required. every day in the year. 


TENNYSON NEBELY, Publisher, 
114 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK. 


SHOPPING « in New York by aladyof 


experience, good taste, &c., without charge. Cirestes 


















ond Staten of all kinds 


| sympathy with 


| neighbors because 





references. MISS A. HOND 66 Lexington Ave., N.Y 


HARPER’S BAZAR 








CLUB WOMEN AND CLUB WORK 














HE MEETING OF THE) 


LONG ISLAND FED- 
ERATION. 


A GaLa day among the club women in 
this vicinity is the annual meeting of the 
Long Island Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
This year a bit of curiosity will undoubtedly 
stimulate the attendance of Brooklyn and 
New York women, for the hostess club is 
the Patchogue Sorosis. The first claim to 
greatness of this club is that it is an organi- 
zation with annual dues of ten dollars, and 
is maintained in a flourishing condition in a 
country town with these rates. The fact, 
however, that its membership has grown from 
the twenty-two charter members of Novem 
ber, 1897, to its present limit of seventy is 
sufficient evidence of its right to be. Some- 
thing of what has already been accomplished 
will be seen by the visiting ladies week after 


| build a fine club-house. 


the club, or a local professional man is in- 
vited to give an address. Gentlemen’s Even- 


ings are held once a month, when dancing | 
The club has been responsible | 


is permitted. 
for many delightful entertainments, some of 
which have been lectures. They are given 
in the club-rooms, and the general public is 
admitted by tic ket. Other and unique en- 
tertainments by the club have been, one, ‘A 
Circus,” given last summer under its auspices 
on the grounds of the country home of Mrs. 
K. L. Gibert, of New York, at which fully 
tive hundred were present. The club stud 
ied Holland during the past winter, and 
celebrated the end of the course with ‘A 
Dutch Market.” 

The club is now formulating plans to in 
crease its membership to one hundred, when 
it is proposed to buy a desirable site and 
The lower floor, it 
is intended, shall house the free library, tow 
ard which the club is conserving its en 
ergy. The one already in existence in 
Patchogue needs development, and it is the 


| idea of the society to use it as a nucleus and 


next, for Patchogue Sorosis will receive 
them, and will serve a luncheon in the spa- | 
cious and handsome club-rooms of the or 
ganization. 


The federation meeting takes place on the 
23d of May. A special train of the Long 
Island Railroad, starting both from Flatbush 
Avenue, Brooklyn, and the foot of East 
Thirty -fourth Street, New York, will con- 
vey the three hundred delegates and visi- 
tors to this charming summer resort on 
Great South Bay. 
eral discussion at the afternoon session of 
the Council are: first hour, Economics— 
Household, Philanthropic, and Scientific; 
second hour, Education—Patriotic, Literary, 
and Social; and the Political Study Clubs. 
Each subject will be introduced by a prom 
inent speaker, the time being limited to 
afford a ten-minute discussion following 
the presentation of each topic. The morn 


























MRS. 


President of Patchogue Sorosis. 


WILMOT M. SMITH, 


ing session will be given up to two minute 
talks from each club represented. ‘‘ We 
hope at this meeting,” says Mrs. Smith, 
chairman of the executive committee, ‘to 
bring the clubs of the federation in closer 
each other, and the clubs 
have been asked to voice in their delegates’ 
brief talks what they most need from the 


The subjects for gen- | 





| in Paris, 


build upon it. 

The present officers are — president, Mrs. 
Wilmot M. Smith; first vice-president, Mrs. 
L. 8. Edwards; second vice-president, Mrs. 
T. L. Roe; treasurer, Miss Lila Conklin; 
secretary, Miss M. Edith Brundage; corre- 
sponding secretary, Miss Luella Newins. 


|X the 

Tenny, of Lansing, Michigan, that com- 
munity, the State at large, and the Lan- 
sing Daughters of the American Revolution 
in particular, sustain a severe loss. Mrs 


recent death of Mrs. Harriet A. 


Tenny had just been elected to the office of | 


Historian of the Lansing chapter, a place 
to which she would have brought the rich 
experience of twenty-two years as State Li 
brarian for Michigan. Mrs. Tenny was the 
first woman in the United States to hold a 
State office. Her value, however, to the 
Daughters came as much from her person 
ality as from her historic lore. 
woman,” writes a friend, ‘‘of rare merit; 
charitable, wise in counsel, and of strict busi 
ness principles ””—eminent virtues for the af 
filiated club woman, ‘The Lansing chapter, 


D.A.R., was temporarily organized in Octo- 
ber, 1896, through the State regent, Mrs. 
Fitzhugh Edwards, of Detroit. Later a 


charter was granted, and in January, 1897, 
the organization was made permanent, and a 
constitution adopted. Two meetings are held 
each month, the chapter having pursued as 
its study topic chiefly Revolutionary history 
and sketches of prominent characters of the 
time. Washington's birthday has been duly 
celebrated each year, twice with a banquet 
and once by a Colonial tea. A lawn party 
on one Fourth of July, and a picnic on the 
second, marked this important anniversary; 
Flag day and Forefathers’ day have also 
been duly commemorated. During the late 
war with Spain the chapter did its full pro 
portion of relief work; it has also contributed 
to the Washington Monument to be erected 
toward the purchase of the Wal- 


| 
| ton Homestead near Atlanta, and for the pro 
| posed monument in honor of the heroes of 


| registrar, 


| Wiles, appointed to fill the 


Council, and also what benefit they have | 
gained from it.” 
large element in the success of Pat 


chogue is the democratic management of its 
capable president and organizer, Mrs. Smith, 
wife of Justice Wilmot M. Smith, of the New 
York Supreme Court. A Patchogue woman, 
who is not a member of the club, commented 
recently on the usefulness in a community 
of a woman of Mrs. Smith's broad and cath 
olic spirit. Many women, she says, of means 
and social position are of little benefit to their 
they either shirk the re- 
sponsibilities brought to them by their posi 


| numbers and social importance. 


the prison-ships. The present list of officers 


411 


Stern Bros 


in directing attention to their 


Spring Importations 


of their celebrated 


Classique 
Corsets 


desire to make special mention of 


Several New Models 
embodying the very latest 


Parisian ideas, and designed 

for the coming season's style of 
Dress, imparting added symmetry 
to the form, whilst affording the 
utmost comfort to the wearer 


West 23d St., N.Y. 








‘She was a | 


| Organdie, ¢ 


us elected at its last annual meeting is—re- | 


gent, Mrs. B. F. Hall; vice-regent, Mrs. C. M. 
Turner; secretary, Miss Lizzie B. Cowles; 
Mrs. H. B. Baker; treasurer, Miss 
Grant; historian, Mrs. Mary A 
vacancy caused 


Anna A. 


by Mrs. Tenny’s death. 
ROM far-away Arkansas a correspond- 
ent writes of the club of her town— 
Conway —in an interesting way. It is 


called the Doily Club, and is a pleasant 
gathering of friendly women on one after- 
noon of every week, each with some piece 
ofembroidery. Conversation, music, refresh- 
ment, and delightful rest for the tired ones 
—this is the Doily Club. It was a success 
from the beginning, and it has grown in 
One un- 
written but recognized law has been con- 
stantly adhered to, this is the strict tabooing 
of gossip. The club bas had a marked in- 
fluence in the simple social life of the town; 
the mutual, social, and sympathetic inter- 
course engendered through it proving both 
helpful and uplifting. It has neither consti 


| tution nor by-laws, but it has held together 


tion and opportunities, or they permit the | 


boundaries of an aristocratic circle to limit 
their sphere of influence. Mrs. 
stood from the first for that vital element of 
club life—democracy. 

The club aims, as stated by its president, 
**to combine the social and literary features 
of a club, and so try to please all our mem 
bers, for in a country town it seems almost 
impossible to find women enough to form 
a strictly literary and at the 
good sized club, which we wished to do.” 
The club-rooms are on the second floor 
of a fine business building of the town, 
and are spacious and delightfully fitted up. 
Every Wednesday afternoon two members 
are “at home” in them, receiving each week 
a goodly proportion of the members at a 
pleasant tea. Every Monday night some 
subject of current interest is discussed by 


Smith has 


same time a | 


and grown steadily for two years, and can 
hardly fail to develop into stronger club life. 


A’ the recent annual meeting of the Ar- 
kansas State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Mrs. Frederick W. Hanger, a club 
woman widely known in the State and 
General Federation, was elected president. 
Mrs. Hanger, whose home is in Little Rock, 
is a former president of the brilliant Quid 
Nune Club of that city, sectetary of the 
State Society of the Colonial Dames, and 
State regent, D. A.R. Her election as the 
head of the State Federation is a pecul- 
iarly happy choice, and was both unanimous 
and enthusiastic. The list of new officers 
includes — vice - president, Mrs. William H 
McHenry, Lonoke; recording-secretary, Mrs. 
John R. Dale, Arkadelphia; corresponding | 
secretary, Mrs, William M. Neal, Helena; 
treasurer, Mrs. David Beitler, Hot Springs; 
auditor, Mrs. N. M. Barnett, Conway. 
Marcaret Hamitron Weicn. 


Street Dresses. 


Ladies’ Summer Dresses. 
srenadine, and Net Dresses. 
failor- Made Costumes, 
Piqué and Duck Suits. 

Silk Waists. 


Coats and Jackets. 


Droadovay KS 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 


Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 


is without the foremost American 
woman composer and one of the most eminent 
of living musicians—a pianist of rare ability 
and recognized position. 

Mrs. Beach writes of the 


Masons Hamlin 
Piano 


‘The action has been a delight and the 
tone has given great pleasure through its re 
markable sonority and sweetness. 

* On the whole, I have never used 
so fine an upright piano,” 


Fully illustrated catalogue mailed on application. 


question 

















BICYCLES 


run easily because they 
are correctly and care- 
fully made. 





Ramblers are so pop- 
ular because it is ‘good 
form” to ride them and 
the price is fair. 


rice $4-O 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY 
MFG. CO 


Chicago. Boston. Wash- 
ington. New York 
Brooklyn. Detroit. Buffalo. 
Cincinnati. Cleveland. 
London, Eng. 























Harper’s Catalogue 
Descriptive list of their publica- 
tions, with portraits of authors, 
will be sent free to any address 
| on receipt of (postage) ten cents, 


| 

















A HAPPY SOUBRETTE, 


A TEST 

The form of Beryl Berry wan 
shook with suppressed emotion. 
Her head swayed until her per- 
famed tresses brushed Geoffrey 
Gordon's face. 

“Tell me that it is not true, 
Geoffrey,” anxiously inquired the 
maid, 

“That what is not true ?” 

“That dreadful report about 

on.” 

“ What on earth was it 7” 

“T heard that you—er—er—are 
a coward." 

* Ah, Bery!, I'll die for you !” 

“ Yea, I know, bat—” 

* Bat what?” 

“They say you dassent kiss a 
girl for fear of microbes.” 

* Beryl!’ 

“ Geoffrey {” 

a 


“TI want to tell yo", my deah 
brethren,” said Deacon Johnsing 
to his flock at prayer-meeting, 
“dat in dese days of chainless 
bikes, hossless kerridges, an’ sich, 
dat what we veed fo’ the glorifi- 
cation of de cullud folkses am 
chickenless coops, razzeriess pah- 
ties, melonless patches, and crap- 
less games. Does yo" follow me ?” 





— > — 


The aged white farmer trudged 
along the highway, bearing a 
heavy basket on to the market- 
— At intervals he set the 
waket down and stopped to rest. 
At the tavern the aged man put 


The ¢ edian, “Tux Sousnerre skemMs UNUSUALLY HAPPY TONIGHT, WHat ts THE his burden on the step and went 
MATT inside for a moment. The chirps 
The Villain, “ Sue WAS JUST RECKIVED A TELEGRAM SAYING THAT HER GRANDSON of the fowls under the covering 
- Winkl of the basket aitracted the atten- 

HAS MADe A tiie IN Carcaco as Rip Van mkle, tion of a colored traveller. 


EVOLUTION 
A Scientiet announces that the human race is an evolution from the 


v able Dai Paper 


Iv this be true, 
In certain folk the 
Who can deny 


18 Science tells, tis very plain to see 
of marked heredity 


if he shall try 


influence 


to reason ont their heads, 


The dads of many a festive dude once dwelt in cabbage beds 7? 

And then what cannibals they are down East in Boston town, 

Who eat their own relations cooked and served with bread that's brown! 
For no one with a knowledge of the tacts behind the scenes 
Disputes that they of Boston are descended al! from beans. 

And, oh, the politician! Llow he shows his ancestry 

In every secret deal he makes that knows no honesty! 


Just watch him as he walks along so proudly on the street, 
And say if there are lacking signs that he’s a perfect beet! 


so soft-eyed, with the ways of turtle <doves, 





ve too. 
Whom all the world emilee eweetly on, whom everybody loves— 
"Tie clear that he's the offepring of that sweet and unabashed 
Original potato that in ancient days was mashed. 


Bat you, O Phyllis darling, I cannot believe that you 

Were « 

Your fathers were not veg'tables, for everybody knows 

That you're the fair descendant of some sweet and blooming ros 
Ricuasp Le Gousaswoe 


ver in the garden-patch wherein such plain things grew 


—— 


Bobbie is one of those diverting small boys whe add to the attractions 
of life by thinking up important questions for hie futher to anewer. His 
leat emt problem has a certain titerary interest 

“Say, pa,” be said, “ didu't that feller Cyrany de Bwirgyrack have an 
awitul big nose 7" 

* Vea, my son 

“ How big wae it, pa? 

* Oh—I don't know—why ? 

“Oh, nothin I wax only wondering how many pairs of #pectacies he 


could wear if he tried 


————— 
‘How the dickens do you keep your lawn so free from dandelions, 
Jones ? 
‘ itent scheme I found when I tried to raise grass I got nothing bat 


dandelions, eo | made a change and tried to raise dandelions.” 
What good does that do?” 
“I get nothing but grass.” 
—_—<»—_——_ 


“T tuk two gale down street 
Washington Snowbal! 
heart-disease.” 
“What wae the trouble? 
* Secon’ helpin’ nothin 
*What was the reason? 


last night to git ‘em some ice-« *enid 


“bet when I got down I 


ream, 
George mos had a fit of 
Did they ask for a second helping 7 
Dey didn't eben wit de ficet helpin’.” 
Did you discover that you had left your mo- 


ney at home? 

“No, aah; det waen't what wae de matter at all. We went down street 
jus’ ae happy as you please, «ah—one gal on each arm, you know—an’ 
when we wot in sight ob de ice-cream saloon I read dat sign, an’ I fought 





‘Tt anid, * bee 
1 hadn't ne pocket full of money 


cream, $1 2 per gal I had two gale, you know, besides 


maweell, an Say, mister? 
Well?” 
‘Do yo’ fi 


, 


ik dat one ob dem trustees has got hold ob de ice-cream 
business 


—_——@———— 


MoLeunsery. “Git out av yore mothers way, Moikey! Don't he 
afther haggin’ dhe stove ahl dhe toilme Sure dhe weather is not cold 

Levene Mixe. *Ol'm not beatin’ dhe weather, sorr; vi'm warmin 
hands.” 


me 
—— fe — 


Inqrinive Boy to we Morwen. “* Ma, what did the mothe eat before 
Adam and Eve wore clothes 7” 


—————$-<>—__——_ 


BOARDING HOUSE GEOMETRY 
DEFINITIONS AND AXIOMS 

All boarding-houses are the same boarding-honse. 

toarders in the same boarding house and on the same flat are equal to 
one another 

A simple room js that which has no parts and no magnitude. 

The landlady of a boarding-house is a parallelogram —that i+, an 
oblong angular figure, which cannot be described, bat which is equal to 
anything 


A wrangle ts the disinclination of two boarders to each other, that 


meet together, but are not on the same floor. 

All the other rooms being taken, a single room is said to be a double 
room, 

POSTULATES AND PROPOSITIONS. 

A pie may be produced any namber of times 

The landlady can be reduced to her lowest terms by a series of prop- 
Owitione 

A line may be made from any boarding-house to any other boarding- 
hor 


The clothes of a boarding- house bed, though produced ever so far both 
ways, will not meet. 

Any two meals at a boarding-house are together less than two square 
meals 

If from the opposite ends of a baarding house a line be drawn, pasring 
through all the rooms in turn, then the hot-water pipe which warms the 
boarders will lie within that line. 

On the same bill and on the same side of it there shoald not be two 
charges for the same thing 

If there are two boarders op the same floor, and the amount of side of 
one be equal to the amount of side of the other, each te each, and the 
wrangle between one boarder and the landlady be equal to the wrangle 
between the landlady and the other, then shall the weekly bills of the 
two boarders be equal also, each to each 

For if not, let one bill be the greater 

Then the other bill is lees than it might have been. which js abeurd 
Inuewarv Canuineron, 


. . . . . 

The door opened, and the aged 
farmer reappeared. He looked in vain for his heavy basket. The black 
man had taken up the white man’s burden 


—_—_—@—— 


A noted Boston writer not long ago received the following offer to “ go 
pardners in the literary bizness.” As he has declined the offer on the 
score of having more work than he can now do, some writer whose time 
is net so fully occupied may like to take advantage of it 

* Dean Sin,—I have a proposition to make to you which I think may 
be te our advantages for you to exe ept. It is for you to go pardners in 
the literary bizness with me, I to furnish the plots, and you to put in the 
conversation and other filling, and we to go halves on the proffits. . I am 
great on thinking up plots, but no good at writing them out. If you re- 
quest it I will forward some of my best plots to show you what | can do 
along that line, and you can pad them out, as | have not had « Jengthy eda- 
cation as you have, Let me know what you think about going pardners 
with me.” 

a 


“ Maude,” he whispered, “ promise me one 
how I adore those lovely eyes of yours ?” 

* Yes, dear.” 

“Promise me that you will always put blue 
at yourself in the mirror.” 

“ But why, Marmaduke?” 

“I'm afraid you'll dazzle them sometimes, you're se awfully bright.” 


thing, dearest—you know 


glasses on when you look 














ANCIENT HISTORY. 
-Eneas (leaving burning Troy). “Wei, l au’? THe 
FIKST GUY TO GO BROKE ON A HORSE!” 


PERSIFLAGE IN THE CARPENTER SHOP. 


(From Advance Sheets of “The Tool-Chest That Found Itself,” by 
Bludyard Stripling ) 


The carpenter had put down his tools and gone for his lancheon, 

“ Life with me is a perfect bore,” said the Auger. 

“T'm a little board myself,” said the Smal! Plank 

“ There's no art in this country,” observed the Screw-Driver. 
thing’s screwed in my eyes.” 

“You don’t stick at anything long enongh to know what you're 
driving at,” interjected the Glue. 

‘That's just it,” said the Screw. 
the way the Jack-Plane and I do.” 

“Tut!” cried the Saw. “1 gothrough things just as much as you do 
Life's stuffed with sawdust.” 

“ Regular grind,” said the Grindstone. 

“I agree with you,” observed the Bench. “ It doesn't make any dif- 
ference how well I do my work, I'm always sat on.” 

* Let's strike,” said the Hammer. 

“That's it,” cried the Auger. “ You hit 
time.” 

“T'll hit it again,” retorted the Hammer; and he kept his word, but he 
hit the wrong nail. That is why the carpenter now wears his thumb in 
a bandage. It was his thumb-nail the Hammer struck. 

ome 


“ Every- 


“ He never goes beneath the surface 


the nail on the head that 


The Shah of Persia is affectionately known to his subjects as “ The 
Rose of Delight.” This is very Orienta! in its flowery quality. We ob- 
serve, however, that even the Orientals do not go so far as to call him 
“The Pink of Perfection.” Outside of Germany the Kaiser is sometimes 
called “ A Daisy.” 


a 


You mast wake and call me early, call me early, mother dear ; 
To-morrow is the first of May, and we must move from here; 
We ought to leave the flat, mother, as early as we can, 


And I must look after the van, mother, 1 must look after the van 
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THE FATE OF AN 


UNKIND FATHER. 











